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CHRONICLE Mexican Congress, as the only development in sight 


Senate Passes Tariff—The Underwood-Simmons 
tariff bill passed the Senate on September 9 by a vote 
of 44 to 37. It went through with all the features for 
which President Wilson has contended—free wool, free 
sugar, free meats and greatly reduced duties on all of 
the necessaries of life. The result is a great personal 
victory for the President, who as soon as he heard of 
the passage of the bill issued this statement: 


“A fight for the people and free business which has 
lasted a long generation through has at last been won, 
handsomely and completely. A leadership and a stead- 
fastness in counsel has been shown in both houses of 
which the Democratic party has reason to be very proud. 
There has been no weakness or confusion or drawing 
back, but a statesmanlike directness and command of cir- 
cumstances. 

“T am happy to have been connected with the Govern- 
ment of the nation at a time when such things could 
happen and to have worked in association with men who 
could do them. There is every reason to believe that 
currency reform will be carried through with equal 
energy, directness and loyalty to the general interest. 

“When that is done this first session of the Sixty-third 
Congress will have passed into history with an unrivalled 
distinction. I want to express my special admiration for 
the devoted, intelligent and untiring work of Mr. Under- 
wood and Mr. Simmons, and the committees associated 
with them.” 


The bill now goes to conference between the two 
houses and it is expected that the next few days will see 
final action on this important measure which has been 
discussed for five months. 


Marking Time on Mexico.—Washington has settled 
down to wait for the message of President Huerta to the 
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promising any illumination on what is going to happen 
next in Mexico. Without a dissenting voice the House, 
on September 12, adopted a resolution appropriating 
$100,000 to cover the expense of extending relief to 
Americans in Mexico, and transporting them to their 
homes in the United States. This indicates the desire 
of all parties to give full support to the administration’s 
Mexican policy. The belief that Manuel Zamacona had 
come to the United States as Huerta’s representative was 
rudely shattered when Sefior Zamacona left Washington 
without attempting to have a talk with the President or 
Secretary of State. Most of his time while in Washing- 
ton was spent with Sefior Algara, the Mexican Chargé 
d’Affaires. Whether Zamacona’s return to New York has 
to do with Mexican finances, or is prompted solely by com- 
plications that have arisen concerning his status as a rep- 
resentative of President Huerta, is not known. 


Great Culebra Cut Finished.—The completion of dry 
excavation on the Panama Canal, just ten days ahead of 
schedule time, has advanced the work on the great water- 
way almost to the final stages. Much cleaning out re- 
mains to be done in the Culebra Cut and at other points 
along the route, but all of this will be done by mammoth 
dredges on the surface of the Canal. An army of men 
will be busy during the next four weeks removing steam 
shovels and other equipment and material, including 
thirty-six miles of railroad track, from the nine-mile . 
channel in the Culebra Cut. This is preparatory to turn- 
ing water into the channel from Gatun Lake on the 
Atlantic side. The destruction of Gamboa Dike will 
leave only one such obstruction along the canal route, the 
dike over which the railroad crosses at Gatun Locks, and 
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which can be removed at any time. The 1 
the Pacific side, the Miraflores Dike, was dynamited a 
week ago, turning Pacific tide water into a channel 5,000 
feet long, 500 feet wide and 41 feet deep. Dredges are 


ast barrier on 


now navigating this channel. 


Mayor Gaynor Dies at Sea.— Mayor William J. Gaynor 
of New York died on board the steamship Baltic on 
September 10, when the liner was 400 miles off the Irish 
Coast. His death was due to a sudden heart attack. Mr. 
Gaynor was nearing the close of his four years’ term as 
Chief Magistrate of New York, and only shortly before 
his departure for Europe had been nominated by inde- 
pendent organizations to head the municipal ticket in the 
The death of the Mayor 
The impression is 


coming November elections. 
may clear up the political situation. 
gaining that the taking away of the independent candidate 
will bring about a dissolution of the forces behind him, 
the result being a clear cut fight between Edward E. Mc- 
Call, representing Tammany, and John Purroy Mitchel, 
heading the anti-Tammany forces. Ardolph L. Kline, a 
Lrooklyn Republican, became Mayor automatically 
through the death of Mayor Gaynor and assumed at once 
the reigns of government. His election as Vice-President 
of the Board of Aldermen in 1912 made him John Purroy 
Mitchel’s successor when the latter resigned as President 
of the Board to become Collector of the Port. He was 
then in line for succession under the charter and had 
been Acting Mayor since Mr. Gaynor sailed. 


Perry Centennial Celebrated.—The celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the battle of Lake Erie, 
and the commemoration of one hundred years of peace 
between Great Britain and the United States, under the 
direction of the Interstate Board of the Perry’s Victory 
Centennial Commissioners, began at Cedar Point, Ohio, 
on September 10. Guests of honor were ex-President 
William H. Taft, Dr. John A. MacDonald, a distinguished 
journalist of Toronto, the Governors of the States, most 
of whem were accompanied by their staffs, and a host of 
State officials and prominent men. At 9 o’clock in the 
morning the guests embarked for Put-in-Bay, where 
close to the noon hour, just one hundred years from the 


moment when the first gun was fired in the battle of 
Lake Erie, the public exercises began near the site of 
the Perry Memorial. A great audience had assembled. 
The Rev. Galbraith H. Perry, a descendant of the hero 
of Lake Erie, made the invocation, and Governor Cox, of 
Ohio, introduced Mr. Taft, the orator of the day. Mr. 
laft sketched the career of Commodore Perry from his 
birth in Rhode Island, on August 23, 1785, to the supreme | 
moment of his career—the naval engagement of West | 

| 

| 


and to his sudden 





Sister Island one hundred years ago 
death in Venezuela on his thirty-fourth birthday. His 
youth, the difficulties encountered in building and man- 
ning his fleet, and his courage in the crisis which turned 
the tide of victory, were made the subject of Mr. Taft's 





eulogy. “We celebrate the centennial of this battle not 
in the spirit of a triumphal victory of arms, but in the 
deep gratitude that one hundred years has not seen its 
repetition.” After the Put-in-Bay exercises the party 
returned to Cedar Point, where a dinner was given, at- 
tended by a thousand guests. 


Canada.—The harvest in the prairie provinces is ful- 
filling all hopes, and it is expected to enable them to go 
through the existing hard times without excessive diffi- 
culty. The grain congestion in the port of Montreal, 
though relieved somewhat, is compelling the exports to 
go through the United States. The immediate cause of 
the congestion is lack of ships to carry the wheat away, 
and this is accounted for by the absence of any demand in 
England for the better grades of Canadian wheat. 
The lawlessness in the Nanaimo coal fields continues to 
cause grave anxiety. The friends of the strikers under 
arrest treat them as martyrs, break through the guards 
who conduct them to and from the court in order to give 
them food and tobacco, cheer them in the court room and 
commit other disorders with impunity. The women are 
particularly guilty in the matter, as they were active in 
provoking the riots. It seems certain that the Do- 
minion parliament will not meet until after Christmas. In 
the meantime ministers are sounding public opinion re- 
garding the Naval Bill, and profess to find it generally 
favorable. Sir Richard McBride has been showing 
financiers the reason why they should lay aside their dis- 
trust of Western Canada municipal laws. There appears 
to be an inclination to accept his explanations. 














Great Britain.—\ir. Lloyd George’s committee for the 
study of the land question is about to issue its report, and 
he will begin the campaign for land reform in Bedford on 
Oct. 11. The Unionists are still attacking him on the 
Marconi matter. Lord Wolmer did so lately, but, allow- 
ing himself to fall into exaggerations, exposed himself to 
rebuke, and Mr. Lloyd George naturally seized the oppor- 
tunity——The “Shepherd of Dartmoor,” an_ habitual 
criminal, in pardoning whom Mr. Winston Churchill got 
himself laughed at while Home Secretary, has been ar- 
rested again for his favorite crime of robbing poor boxes 
in churches. A military critic who writes under the 
name of Colonel Von Donner und Blitzen, points out 
that the naval maneuvers of this year and of last were 
arranged to test the feasibility of the landing by Germany 
of an effective army in England against a fleet outnum- 
bering its fleet two to one; and asserts that the landing 
was accomplished in both cases. The strikes of the 
building trades in London has been settled. The trade 
returns for August indicate that the wave of prosperity 
has passed its culminating point and that the reaction has 
A shocking railway accident occurred in York- 
shire. A Scotch train, already half an hour late, with 
another following close upon it, stopped to allow the 
engine to generate enough steam to carry it up a steep 
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grade. The result was that the second train crashed into 
it and set it on fire. A dozen or more lives were lost. It 
seems that on account of the heavy autumn travel the 
train was too heavy for the engine, and it is asserted that 
officials refused a second engine. 


Ireland.—The riots in connection with the abortive 
tramcar strike in Dublin resulted in a hundred arrests, 
including the Socialist instigator, Larkin, who had kept 
out of the area of danger. The rioters, for the most 
part, were the lowest element of the slums, and did not 
belong to labor organizations. The police have been 
charged with unnecessary violence, and an investigation 
into their conduct has been demanded. Public opinion 
is against the strike and the general tendency of what is 
called Larkinism, and in accord with the Tramway Com- 
pany’s attitude. Much feeling has been aroused by Mr. 
Birrell’s refusal allow the Band of the Christian 
Brothers’ Industrial School at Artane to accompany the 
Irish Pilgrimage to Lourdes. The slight connection of 
the school with the Government permits him this power, 
which he has apparently used to show Orangemen his 
independence of Catholic opinion. A few days pre- 
viously the Bishop of Limerick, speaking at the distribu- 
tion of the Limerick County Council’s scholarships, repu- 
diated the Birrell scholarship scheme, which granted 
$50,000 of the people’s money for university scholarships, 
provided the County Councils added a larger amount 
and did not confine them to the National University. The 
County Councils generally have declined to accept his 





to 


proviso, and also rejected his offer to increase the salaries 
of secondary teachers on conditions that would practi- 
cally exclude religious teachers from its benefits ——The 
person who was the occasion of Mr. Parnell’s downfall 
has threatened to publish his letters in order to disap- 
prove Mr. O’Brien’s statement implying that she and her 
husband, in collusion, had entrapped the Irish leader.—— 
A Triduum of devotion has been ordered through Ireland, 
September 12-14, the days of the Irish Pilgrimage at 
A fine Celtic Cross, after the model of the 
Cross of Monasterboice, was unveiled at Lourdes on 
September 14, feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 
The Cross, which is considered a masterpiece, is the re- 


Lourdes. 


sult of five years’ work of an Irish artisan, and is also his 
gift. Cardinal Logue and several prelates and dignitaries 
accompanied the pilgrims, who numbered about three 
thousand. An extraordinary cure was reported on the 
first day. Grace Maloney of Killaloe, who had suffered 
from a tuberculous knee nine years, had undergone eight 
operations, was bed-ridden nine months, and declared 
incurable by the doctors, rose suddenly and walked with- 
out limping. Other remarkable cures followed. 
Rome.—It is announced that the Holy Father is 
directing strict measures against the spread of consump- 
tion in the convents and seminaries at Rome. Henceforth 
all those who show signs of the disease will be sent to the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





new sanatorium which his Holiness has just established. 
The Pope also recommends the bishops and Congregations 
to build sanatoria for the treatment of persons suffering 
from the disease. The cause of the beatification of the 
Redemptorist Father di Netta is progressing rapidly be- 
fore the Congregation of Rites. He was declared 
Venerable in 1910. His death took place in 1842. at 
Tropa in Calabria, where he passed most of his priestly 
life. Rome is filled with pilgrims, among them 2,000 
members of the Italian Priests’ Eucharistic League, who 
attended the congress in the Church of the Twelve Apos- 
tles on Sept. 9, 10, 11. Among those who read papers 
were five cardinals. 








France.—In 1910, France, conjointly with the United 
States, Germany, Great Britain and Italy, brought strong 
pressure upon Hayti for the settlement of large claims 
of banking houses of these Powers against the Haytian 
treasury. lor several years prior to that these claims 
were the subject of diplomatic discussion between Haytt 
and the interested nations, and in July, 1911, the United 
States joined with the European nations, asking that the 
claims be settled diplomatically within three months, or 
that they be referred to arbitration. The affair has 
dragged on since, but on September 11 it was announced 
that the Governments of France and Hayti have finally 
signed an agreement to submit the matters in dispute to 
arbitration. The agreement covers the claims of certain 
Syrians and Ottomans, protégés of France in Hayti, 
which are based on a decree of the Haytian Government 
forbidding these to carry on commercial enterprises after 
May 31, 1912, except by license——Professor Metchin- 
koff, of the Pasteur Institute, Paris, speaking of the sim- 
plying of the present long and painful Pasteur treat- 
ment for hydrophobia, that may result from the reported 
discovery of the microbe of hydrophobia by Dr. Noguchi 
of the New York Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, made a remarkable statement. He affirmed that 
not one death had occurred among the 395 persons treated 
at the Institute in 1912. This was the second time in 
twenty-seven years that there had been no fatal cases 
at the institution during a period of twelve months. There 
was a similar good record in 1910, when 401 applicants 
were saved.—Thirty-six aeroplanes did regular scout- 





ing service over the sixty miles of rough country separat- 
ing the Northern and Southern armies engaged in the 
September manetivers about Castle-Sarrasin in the de- 
partment of Tarn-et-Garonne. 


Belgium.—The National Federation of State School 
Teachers, at the opening of its Congress recently, gave 
excellent evidence of the anti-clerical character of the 
aims that body seeks to accomplish. Representatives of 
the Catholic press, Le Bien Public tells us, were excluded 
from the assembly room of the Congress under the 
specious pretence that only those newspapers writers 
could be admitted who had received cards of invitation 
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to the various sessions. Strange to say, these cards had 


the elements hurled it point-forward down into the waters 


been distributed among representatives of socialistic and | from a height of several thousand feet. It was instantly 


liberal organs exclusively. The Catholic papers of the 
country were, therefore, obliged to clip from the press 
of the enemy the reports they published of the doings of 
the Federation. The accounts given by these do not 
agree. The Peufle declares that the Congress decided 
that religious instruction should be excluded from the 
program of studies in public schools; the Etoile, on the 
contrary, assures us the teachers merely agreed on this 
in theory or principle, remitting the question of actual 
teaching to the prudent judgment of communal authori- 
ties. The reason of this latter view is one of opportune- 


ness. Drastic legislation would mean the defeat of their | 


final plans. As is known, even those heads of families 
who send their children to the State schools desire to 
have them receive religious instruction. Proof of this is 


the very small total number of those in the kingdom who | 


ask to be excused from religious instruction, despite the 
bitter campaign to this end maintained in certain anti- 
‘lerical centres. 


Spain.—Cardinal Aguirre, the Primate, is seriously ill. 
He is a Franciscan, and before his translation to the 
Primatial See was Archbishop of Valladolid. In 1907 he 
was created Cardinal. He presided, as Papal Legate, 
over the proceedings of the Twenty-second International 
Eucharistic Congress, celebrated in Madrid in 1911, the 
record of which has been recently published ——Mer. 
Ragonessi, the Papal Nuncio, has issued a circular to the 
heads of the various religious Orders directing their 
magazines and publications not to take a prominent or 
aggressive part in the political questions agitating the 
country. The country is politically very divided, and 
feeling runs high between Carlists and Alfonsists, 
Nationalists or Regionalists and Constitutionalists. Most 
of the political groups contain excellent Catholics ; hence 
the wisdom of the injunction ——The political situation 


continues very obscure. Garcia Prieto, and his bolting | 
' ous races represented in the dual monarchy, has proved 


Liberals, refuse to be reconciled with Romanones, and 
he is more ambitious than ever to supplant the latter in 
the Presidency of the Council. A Liberal Minister has 
been heard to say that Maura and the Conservatives will 
be in power in October. But Maura does not wish to 
receive office from the hands of Romanones, and so con- 
firm him in the headship of the Liberal party. 


Germany.—On September 9 the German Marine air- 
ship “L. I.” was destroyed in a hurricane upon the sea, 
near the coast of Helgoland. The large dirigible was 
considered to be a masterpiece of the Zeppelin type of 
construction, and was furnished with the most recent 
equipments. It was in perfect condition and in full war 


panoply for the maneuvers in which it took part, nor | 
_ cholera plague. Two hundred cases had been officially 


could any fault be foynd with its management on the 
part of the officers and crew. Unexpected currents of 
air suddenly caught up the vast craft and the force of 


shattered by the impact, and the fragments were tossed 
about upon a high sea for the space of half an hour. 
Wireless signals had rapidly been sent by the men, and 
seven out of a crew of twenty-one were saved by the 
steamers Hannover and Orion. “In the accident,” says 
the official report, “ there was question neither of an im- 
perfect technical equipment, nor of a want of ballast or 
loss of gas, but only of an unforeseen combination of the 
most unwonted and unfavorable elemental phenomena, 
and therefore of a higher power. The estimate made of 
the ships of this type as instruments of war remains 
unaffected by the disaster.” It is claimed that the acci- 
dent could not have resulted fatally upon the land, but 
that the marine air-service is still very deficient in prac- 
tical experience. At this same time the Military Zep- 
pelin Z. 5. distinguished itself by its marvelous success 
during the great military maneuvers held in Silesia in the 
presence of the German Emperor, King Frederick 
August of Saxony, the King and Crown Prince of 
Greece, and the heads of the General Staff of the three 
Dreibund armies. It was the first time that the German 
airships engaged in an aerial battle among themselves at 
which harmless bombs and machine-gun firing constituted 
the method of attack. The land maneuvers likewise drew 
forth the warmest praise from the Emperor, while King 
Constantine of Greece, on the occasion of this visit, made 
a statement which met with the heartiest appreciation 
throughout Germany: “I do not hesitate,” he said, 
“once more to proclaim loudly and openly, that next to 
the invincible bravery of the Greeks, we owe our vic- 
tories to the principles of war and generalship which our 
leaders were taught in the German General Staff 
School.” 


Austria-Hungary.—The holding of national in place 
of general Catholic Days in Austria, because of the in- 
tense national sentiment and special interests of the vari- 


highly successful. At the Laibach Catholic Day recently 
held by the Southern Slavs, as well as at the Linz Con- 
vention, which was purely German, there was present a 
far larger as well as more representative gathering than 
could have been brought together for any common Cath- 
olic Day. The latter institution, it is said, was in late 
years attended mainly by the nobles and the clergy, while 
the great body of the people held severely aloof. Ac- 
cording to the plan now adopted each nationality is to 
develop its full Catholic strength within its own national 
organizations. Cooperation between all the Catholic 
bodies can then likewise be more readily brought about, 
while the holding of an occasional common Catholic Day 
is not excluded. Budapest is being visited by a 





registered by September 12, and the number is constantly 


increasing. All sanitary precautions are being taken. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Varieties of American Socialism 


American Socialists are fast arriving at the condition 
in which were the ancient builders in the plain of Sennar 
when the Lord had come down to confound their tongues. 
Their tower of Babel which is to make heaven accessible 
upon earth is suffering no slight delay in its construction 
because they can no longer “understand one another’s 
speech.” Not only are leading Socialists, like William 
English Walling, inventing their own theories, but great 
contending parties are being formed within the Socialist 
camp itself, each professing to be the sole exponent of 
pure and simple Socialism. 

“Marx is great and Haywood is his prophet!” shouts 
one faction, while another blazons upon its banner the 
names of Berger, Debs, DeLeon or some other champion 
of the Social Revolution. Marx himself, fortunately for 
all parties, is sufficiently self-contradictory and obscure 
to furnish texts for every side. 
from him that violence is not the proper weapon of the 
proletariat as to show that it is the only means of final 
victory. Engaged in baiting each other, Socialists can 
give only a divided attention to the enemy without. 

If such conditions are bewildering to the rank and file 
of the Socialist army, they are still more perplexing to 
those who merely view the tumult from afar. Our pur- 
pose, therefore, is to offer a brief explanation of the dif- 
ferences which hold apart the various factions. Into the 
countless disagreements between individual Socialists and 
their mutual excoriations we cannot enter here. It will be 
seen, however, that these divergencies concern rather the 


methods than the end of Socialism. All are united in | 


their resolution to sweep away the present social order, 
and it is vain for any one to persuade himself that the 
entire movement as such is not likewise directed, in 
spite of political pretences, against all revealed religion. 
To dogmatic Christianity no quarter will be given. What 
is to follow after the great cataclysm they do not agree, 
nor are they greatly concerned. To obtain possession of 
the means of production is the one end in view—first to 
have and then to hold as best they can! 

At the head of the Socialist divisions marches the 
“Socialist Party.” Its method is political action: the 
ballot first and foremost. Other means, such as violence 
and sabotage, are not condemned as immoral, but are 
considered inopportune, and are therefore debarred. 
Though apparently marching with a united front, it is 
rent internally with the most serious factions. Many of 
its members, though not in sympathy with the tactics of 
its leaders, nevertheless subscribe to it, since it at least 
represents for them the principle of revolution, or a sup- 
posed “workingmen’s party.” The fact that one-third of 
the voters at the Indianapolis convention were opposed 
to the Party’s attitude upon so vital a question as direct 


It is as easy to prove | 











action, shows how deep the fissure has grown to be. This, 
however, is only one of the countless subjects perpetually 
leading to the most bitter recriminations in the various 
organs of the party press. 

Even so important a person as the three-time candidate 
for the presidency, Eugene Debs, perhaps the most popu- 
lar member of the Socialist Party, is not considered 
orthodox by a large percentage of his voters. It was 
deemed necessary to issue circulars during the last cam- 
paign to warn his friends of a movement on foot to expel 
him after the elections. Threats and expulsions are 
always in order, and there is no one of importance whose 
orthodoxy is not questioned by some one else of equal 
consequence within the Party. 

After the Socialist Party comes the “Socialist Labor 
Party” which justly denounces its rival of opportunism 
and habitual dishonesty. Whatever its faults, it speaks 
out fearlessly and plainly. It attacks religion openly and 
not under covert, while it is usually more consequential 
in drawing its conclusions from Socialist premises. Its 
tone and color have been given to it by Daniel DeLeon, 
who from the beginning has been an Ishmael in the 
Socialist camp. The strongest denunciations of the 
Janus-faced policies of the Socialist Party have come 
from his pen. Words can not express his disgust at the 
“Spargo-Hillquit-Hunter-Simonism” of the Socialist 
partyites, and the “knee-deep quagmire” of Berger’s ut- 
terances. ‘Let Debs,” he writes, “and those in his party 
who think as he does, exert themselves to make of the 
Socialist Party a true party of Socialism, and when they 
succeed—which I don’t believe they ever will—then, and 
not till then, will it be time enough to broach the subject 
of unity.” (Weekly People, August 30, 1913.) 

The essential difference between the two parties con- 
sists in the fact that whereas the Socialist Party would 
attain its purpose by the ballot alone, leaving its members 
free to choose between craft or industrial unionism or 
even to discard both, the Socialist Labor Party insists 
upon a twofold organization, the political and the in- 
dustrial. It will under no condition tolerate trade union- 
ism, but considers industrial unionism essential for a suc- 
cessful Revolution. 

Political triumph would, according to its view, spell 
disaster for the proletariat, if it were not prepared to dis- 
place the political State by an industrial Administration. 
The laborer is therefore to be properly instructed within 
his industrial unions, and on the day of victory the 
political organization will cease to be and the industrial 
Administration will control the means of production. 
The Socialist Labor Party Platform thus expresses its 
opinion of the Socialist Party. After having spoken of 
the reformatory measures proposed by the lower prop- 
erty-owning class, it continues: 

“From still lower layers of the same property-holding 
class, social layers that have sniffed the breath of Social- 
ism and imagine themselves Socialists, comes the irides- 
cent theory of capturing the Trust for the people by the 
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ballot only. The ‘capture of the Trust for the people’ 
implies the Social Revolution. To imply the Social Revo- 
lution with the ballot only, without the means to enforce 
the ballot’s fiat, in case of Reaction’s attempt to override 
it, is to fire blank cartridges at a foe. It is worse. It is 
to threaten his existence without the means to carry out 
the threat. Threats of revolution, without provisions to 
carry them out result in one of two things only—either 
the leaders are bought out, or the revolutionary class to 
which the leaders appeal, and which they succeed in 
drawing after themselves, are led like cattle to the 
shambles. The Commune disaster of France stands a 
monumental warning against the blunder.” 

But there is a third class of Socialists which has risen 
into sudden prominence. It is known as the “I. W. W.” 
or the Industrial Workers of the World. In as far as 
its members insist exclusively upon industrial union- 
ism they are at one with the Socialist Labor Party, but 
they differ both from it and from the Socialist Party 





itself in entirely rejecting political action and substituting | 


in its place “direct action.” Although this expression 
implies only the seizure of power on the part of the pro- 
letariat by direct means without any mediation of politi- 
cians, yet violence and sabotage are likewise practjcally 
included in the program. The ballot is held by them to 
be of .ittle or no importance, since they believe that all 
politicians are alike and use their influence to promote 
their own interests. Whether they were seated by 
capitalists or Socialists is not thought to make any essen- 
tial difference. 

The entering of this new force into the Socialist field 
has led to endless confusion, within the old Socialist 
Party which denounces it as anarchistic syndicalism. 
Already the new movement is proclaimed to be the 
coming Socialism, the only true Marxism, as its proto- 
type was proclaimed in France. Many have left the 
Party to give their full attention to the new unionism. 
Many more are trying to give their allegiance to both. 
This straddling policy is pursued by such Socialist publi- 
cations as the /nternational Socialist Review. In fact it 
may be presumed that most, if not practically all, of the 
I. W. W. will vote the Socialist ticket at election time, as 
they are at all times safe in relying upon the financial 
support of the Socialist Party. While they do not place 
their trust in the ballot and discredit political methods, 
yet they always acknowledge the Socialist Party candi- 
date as nearest kin to them. 

A schism, however, likewise exists within the I. W. W. 
We have spoken only of the section centered in Chicago, 
to which Haywood and Ettor belong. This seceded in 
1908 from the parent organization, which is still repre- 
sented by the Detroit Industrial Workers of the World, 
and is most heartily endorsed by the Socialist Labor 
Party all of whose principles it supports. It rejects 


direct action as inopportune and champions political and 
industrial methods. 
We conclude with a brief mention of the Christian 





| 
| 
| 
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Socialists. ‘They are a small group at the heel of the 
Socialist Party, teaching that the atheist Socialist who 
blasphemes God is more pleasing to Him than the non- 
Socialist Christian. Of the divinity of our Saviour, of a 
redemption from moral guilt or of any dogmatic Chris- 
tianity they know nothing, but preach the “social 
message of Jesus.” Christ is for them a purely human 
workingman, the offspring of an illegal marriage, the 
revolutionary predecessor of Marx. Like all true Social- 
ists, they believe in economic determinism or the material- 
istic conception of history, holding, however, that religion 
itself is true, but that it changes according to economic 
conditions. In spite of insults and chastisements, the ex- 
communication of their leader by the Socialist Party and 
the placing of their weekly organ under the ban of its 
displeasure for striving to correct immorality at head- 
quarters, they have continued in their impossible task of 
saving Socialism from its materialism, blind leaders of 
the blind. Individual Socialists may be converted to 
Christianity; but Socialism and materialism are in- 


separable. JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


Vice in Schools 


Several State Legislatures and Assemblies as well as 
other official bodies are engaged at present in vice in- 
vestigations. What is amazing in their researches and 
reports is the prevalence of vice in the schools, academies 
and universities of their respective States. Before the 
special legislative vice committee in Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, the following odious testimony was given by Dr. 
C. A. Harper, Secretary of the State Board of Health: 
“Take the situation among the students in the Madison 
High School a year ago, when the community was 
astounded to find that twenty young girls of respectable 
parents were guilty of indiscretions. It was charged that 
a coterie of boys in the school had banded together and 
ostracized from the social life of the school virtuous girls 
who would not submit to their demands.” A short time 
ago revelations as odious and distressing were made in 
regard to the State University. Other schools of the 
country have suffered similar exposés. The instances of 
the Westport High School of Kansas City and of others 
are still lurking in our memories. 

Nor is it only in the matter of the above “indiscre- 
tions” in conduct, that they have been deficient.  Irre- 
ligion, injustice, insubordination, student riots are among 
the disorders reported on. The stormy sessions of the 
Chicago public schools during last term were sufficiently 
alarming. “The wards of public education” have or- 
ganized strikes and walk-outs on very trifling grounds, 


‘for instance, to secure shorter hours of school, to do 


away with the rod, to depose certain teachers and 
principals. They have banded into societies with the 
avowed purpose of upsetting established schoo! discipline. 
Nor have they halted at a mere organized expression of 
opposition—which is bad enough—but have made aggres- 
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sive attacks, physical and through the press, on the per- 
sons of teachers, faculties and Boards of Education, and 
if we may believe the newspapers, on the property of the 
schools and even that of innocent citizens. 

This condition, it is a relief to say, has not been dis- 
covered in all public schools. But the evil as far as ex- 
posed is sufficiently widespread and grave to justify the 
question asked throughout the country, Are our schools 
doing the real work of education? We expect them to 
turn out careful and devoted children for the home and 
honorable, clean citizens for the State—this is the func- 
tion of good schooling. 

In face of the revelations of the vice investigations, 
who can blame parents for awaiting the return of their 
children from school with the gravest anxiety about their 
virtue. They have a right to expect the very opposite 
and to be at peace on this point. Is it idle that the mother 
should have serious misgivings about the secret thoughts 
and change of heart of her daughter,—or that the father 
should observe with deep concern the first lapses in the 
virtuous purposes and principles of his son, whom he 
hoped to be another self. Yet these 
strongest grounds for their fears. 

The danger is not on the intellectual side of the school- 
ing—that rightly awakens less anxiety—but on the side 
of moral training, the molding of character and the heart. 
There is question of vice and vice is in the heart. This 
is the problem that vexes the public school. 


facts are 


The remedy is the old one; it would be useless to re: 
peat it, did not results of the present investigations seem 
to call for a repetition. The schools cannot hope to better 
conditions except in the Christian way of teaching per- 
sonal responsibility of individuals, be they children or 
elders, to divine authority. Nature has made the child 
and maiden and youth essentially and radically a servant 
of God. Violation or infringement of this law will doom 
any system of teaching the heart, and nature is pitiless in 
its retribution. Facts prove it. 

It is true, as they say, that an ideal and a motive for 
right living must be proposed to the pupil and energetic 
training in them insisted on. But no other motive than 
God will satisfy. No other is great enough, or strong 
enough, or wide enough, to triumph over the rebellions of 
the human heart. The motive, or ideal, of living for the 
betterment of humanity, or for the State, or for purely 
personal happiness, will not suffice. They are. pagan 
ideals and have long ago proved inefficient. We are a 
Christian nation. The love of God and the Christian 
love of our neighbor is the only adequate stimulus; the 
sanction placed on God's laws—eternal loss—is the only 
adequate deterrent. ; 

It is beside the question to lay the blame for present 
conditions on parents and their neglect, as has been done 
before some of the vice committees. It is the duty of 
schools as well as of fathers and mothers to train the 
hearts of youths. 





Moreover, self-discipline and self-control are the first 





the | 


lessons in the training of character. Unless the young be 
vigorously exercised in these great virtues all their 
knowledge of right and wrong will not save them. Mere 
knowledge cannot do it—no more than the knowledge of 
sex hygiene can be a guarantee of the victory of the 
spirit over the flesh. Earnest practice in self-mastery is 
essential. As long as we persist in our modern human 
way of eliminating all effort on the part of students in 
their studies and their work, and assume that “children 
should never be coerced into self-control, and never be 
confronted with difficulties; that young persons should 
never be burdened with responsibilities, that pleasures are 
no longer a privilege but an inalienable right; that re- 
ligion should content itself with persuasiveness; that 
poverty justifies wrong doing,” there can be no moral 
training. It is gratifying to notice the editorial comment 
of the New York Times on Miss Repplier’s article in the 
Atlantic Monthly, from which we have quoted: “The 
hard old rules are still the only safe rules, and we cannot 
safely depart from the stern old standards of conduct. 
The ‘walls of human resistance’ must be builded again, 
the sense of personal obligation must be recultivated.” 

Until our schools realize this, they will fail in the other 
half of education—the training of the heart and the will. 
“Secundum se totum perficere” is an old saw, but its 
obligation is on the human race; and it belongs to educa- 
tion to carry the burden. If only half is perfected, the 
young man or woman will pass out of the school like “a 
craft with a fatal list to port.” 

It was found to be incumbent on civil authority in the 
past to close certain schools because of the prevalence of 
vice in them. They should have been closed, as every 
decent citizen will allow,—and not merely because they 
were an ulcer polluting a Christian community, but also 
because they failed in the full purpose of education, in 
that part, namely, which is the disciplining of the heart 
in submission to divine authority, God. 

H. F. BrocKMAN, S.J. 


The Master of Sociology 


The 8th day of September, 1853, saw the departure 
from this world of Frederic Ozanam, a man whom all, 
regardless of creed or nationality, have written down 


“As one who loved his fellow men.” 


That he loved God first and with the ardor of a heart sin- 
gularly pure, the world cares not to know. That he loved 
the chosen companion of his wonderfully blest domestic 
life with a chivalrous tenderness too often confined to 
courtship days, is one of those sacred memories which 
may be safely entrusted to the shrine of domestic tradi- 
tion. That he loved learning not for its own sake merely, 
but as the handmaid of a higher science, the guide of 
those who walk in darkness led by blind guides, is part of 
the record of the great University of which he was the 
many-jeweled lamp. That he loved France with a love 
that drew equal strength from the glorious memories of 
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the past and from the ardent spirit of nascent democracy, 
was recognized by those honors which his fellow-citizens 
were restrained only by his own modest refusal from 
thrusting upon him. That he loved the Church has last- 
ing memorial in the new and lustrous meaning with which 
he endowed the one word “Catholicity” and in the tribute 
of praise bestowed upon him by Pope Leo XIII: “For his 
fellow-citizens as a model of religion and good works.” 

But that he loved his fellow-men the evidence is clearest 
to those who are dullest, into whose lives no light shone, 
over whose roofless heads no star of hope beamed, before 
whose fee no door of welcome opened until he in person 
or by one of his countless companions and helpers 
throughout the world, came with food for body and for 
soul, with raiment for naked limbs and a veil for seared 
reputation, with comfort and with cheering and with 
active aid to enable the helpless to help themselves ; with 
the ministrations, in a word, of that Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul which is Frederic Ozanam’s living and growing 
monument throughout the Christian world. 

3ut the world to-day is critical even of lovers, and 
before bestowing its praise even on those who have loved 
their fellow-men it makes a cold inquiry lest perchance 
they have “love4 not wisely but too well.” This cold test 
Ozanam’s love, vetter than that of his contemporaries, 
can endure. Time has proved him the master sociologist 
of his day—a master, too, whom we would do well to 
follow. While they studied the part and built theories 
for the future, he was taking the present by the hand and 
looking into its tearful eyes with eyes of love. While 
they pored over old statistics or tabulated new ones, he 
and his disciples were making the first-hand observations 
of a social survey in the inexhaustible laboratory of the 
Parisian slums. Observation, the watchword of up-to- 
date social science, was the daily employment of those 
masters of practical sociology to whom the world owes so 
much. 

The discovery of the doctrine of “helping the poor to 
help themselves” is often loudly arrogated by those who 
would have disdained to learn it from a devout Catholic. 
Yet this principle was fundamental with Ozanam and has 
ever been with all his coworkers and disciples. Not that 
he posed as the discoverer of what he knew was as old as 
Catholicity itself. Nor did he even vindicate his claim to 
be a restorer of this doctrine, though in truth it had been 
too often lost sight of by charitable people of his own 
time. 

Equally awake was he to the much talked of evil of 
indiscriminate giving and to the danger of pauperizing 
the poor. His charity had the patience to investigate real 
needs. It was successful, as a rule, in evoking in its bene- 
ficiaries the corresponding humility in a frank statement 
of conditions and requirements; if, indeed, it requires 
much humility to declare one’s poverty to a man who re- 
gards the poor as chosen clients of the King of Kings. 

Only too lately have American sociologists and social 
workers awakened to the vital importance of conserving 











the family in all cases where drunkenness or other vices 
have not rendered conditions utterly hopeless. With 
Ozanam and his followers it was a basic proposition, The 
best “Home for Indigent Children” is the home they were 
born in, if it is in any true sense worthy of the name of 
home. Not poverty, but vice, is the enemy of the home; 
as, conversely, not wealth, but virtue, is its safeguard. 
The remedy of poverty is easy to generous souls and, this 
evil alleviated, the domestic virtues of the poor may be 
relied on to make a home out of any place that is worthy 
of human habitation. Institutions are a necessary evil. 
Home is a product of nature and grace. Only when 
nature is corrupt and grace rejected must the wreckage of 
a Christian family be parcelled out among institutions 
which, for all the good will of their devoted managers, 
can be at the best, asylums; never homes. If Ozanam 
realized the truth of this in dealing with asylums where 


‘the tender charity of consecrated men and women was the 


abiding and vitalizing spirit, how purblind have our social 
workers been to recognize this truth so tardily in the case 
of refugees where the chilling breath of Law and Public 
Finance is offered as a substitute for the warm and tender 
atmosphere of home. 

Measured by every standard of most advanced social 
science, Ozanam stands forth as a master of sociology 
and its kindred sciences and benevolent arts. His theory 
of man was sound because it rested on a rational psychol- 
ogy and the Catholic dogma of immortality. His theory 
of the State was sound because, a profound student of 
history himself, he was ever in daily intercourse with con- 
temporary statesmen, politicians and journalists, not 
rarely or unsuccessfully entering the field with them. His 
theory of the citizen was sound because it was the logical 
conclusion his clear and far-seeing mind drew from 
these incontestable premises. Had France accepted his 
conclusions she might have been to-day a republic in 
something more than the name. 

But he left her something better than theories. He 
left a practical example which to her glory she is follow- 
ing. American Catholics may cherish the ambition to 
imitate her, for Ozanam loved our country and 
looked here to see fulfilled, as nowhere else on 
earth, his ideal of Catholicity and of citizenship. 
He has given us a standard which we may raise 
aloft in the firm hope that “the wise and good of every 
nation may repair” thereto. With it before our eyes we 
may lift up our heads and to the pratings and preach- 
ments of contemporary dabblers in the social sciences 
make answer with one of our Catholic singers: 


Ah! ye that say, “Behold a newer light 
Hath risen o’er the earth, a keener sword 
Of truth and love hath pierced the veil of night 
And showed us men to be the Living Word 
Whom all might worship,” have you guessed aright 
Man’s exaltation to what lofty height 
By him who saith, “I love thee in the Lord”? 
Mark J. McNEAL, s.J- 
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The Holy Land 


One of the favorite studies of the present day is that 
of the topography as well as the history of Palestine. 
Keeping pace with the archeological explorations of the 
land of the Egyptians and of the site of Nineveh and 
Babylon, masters and students of archeology have for 
well nigh half a century scoured the Holy Land, sur- 
veyed it, turned over the soil with pick and shovel, and 
burrowed under every heap of ruins. They have copied 
inscriptions and scrutinized every stone and shard in an 
effort to throw light on the wonderful Bible narrative 
which begins with the dawn of creation and ends with 
the new Jerusalem, the Holy City of the Apocalypse, 
“coming down out of heaven from God.” 

lor students of the Bible, St. Jerome long since recom- 
mended a personal acquaintance with the. sites and 
the natural conditions of Palestine, a recommendation 
which he reinforced by many long years of residence 
at Bethlehem, where he ultimately died. To-day there 
are German and American archeological institutions at 
. Jerusalem, where a biblical and archeological school has 
also been established under the direction of the Domini- 
cans. The Revue Biblique, which the Dominican Fathers 
have published from Jerusalem since 1892, forms one of 
the most valuable of contemporary journals that treat of 
topics connected with La Terre Sainte. 

In 1865 was founded in London the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund for the accurate and systematic investi- 
gation of the archeology, topography, geology and phy- 
sical geography, natural history, manners and customs 
of the Holy Land for biblical illustration. Under its 
auspices a valuable series of publications are now avail- 
able for the student or the serious reader in every branch 
of what may be termed scientific inquiry in regard to the 
Holy Land. Lieut. Conder, Flinders Petrie, Macalister, 
Lieut. Warren, Clermont-Ganneau, are names that stand 
high on the list of the leaders of successive expeditions, 
whose labors with their results have been issued in sepa- 
rate volumes by the Palestine Exploration Fund. Sev- 
eral of these works form instructive and entertaining 
reading, even for those who have no pretentions to the 
name archeological students. 

Macalister, for instance, unfolds the story of Gazer, a 
royal Canaanite city which stood between Jaffa and Jeru- 
salem, in the maritime plain near the Philistine border. Its 
original inhabitants were driven out in the time of Solo- 
mon, when “Pharaoh, King of Egypt,” took the city and 
gave it as a dowry to his daughter, Solomon’s wife (III 
Kings, ix, 16). The mound of debris, called Tell-el-Jesari, 
has been identified as the site of the town which stood on 
an isolated hill commanding the western road to Jerusalem, 
just where it begins to enter the mountains of Judea. 
The discovery of Gazer forms one of the most interesting 
romances of modern archeology, the excavations on the 
site revealing seven different cities built in successive ages 
one upon another. 





A great mass of material for the history of Palestine 
has been recovered from it, including remains of a pre- 
Semitic aboriginal race, a remarkably perfect High Place, 
the castle built by Simon, and other remains of the first 
importance. Again in the earlier excavations, close to the 
walls of the ancient temple of Jerusalem, the foundation 
stones, many feet below the actual level of the soil, were 
found to be marked with Pheenician characters. This was 
quite an unlooked for confirmation of the narrative in 
III Kings, v, that for the building of the temple Solomon 
addressed himself to Hiram, King of Tyre, in Pheenicia, 
to obtain builders and skilful workers in stone and the 
cedar of Lebanon. 

There is another class of books in English treating of 
the Holy Land, in which archeology and its kindred 
branches are made entirely subsidiary to the story con- 
tained in the pages of Holy Writ. This again is further 
supplemented by the pertinent facts furnished by ancient 
or modern historians, the result being generally a work 
of fascinating interest. Of this character was “The Land 
and the Book,” a work in three volumes, published years 
ago by the Rev. W. M. Thompson, a Protestant mis- 
sionary, long resident in Palestine. Though written in a 
reverential spirit, there was, of course, the serious defect 
that Catholic doctrine, tradition and practice had not been 
given its appropriate setting, and except as a book of 
reference it could not be recommended to the casual Cath- 
olic reader. Up to the present there was no work in 
English which exactly took its place. The Rev. John T. 
Durward of Baraboo, Wisconsin, in “His Holy Land 
and Holy Writ,” has removed the reproach. 

Using the occasion of a recent visit to the Holy Land, 
Father Durward has woven into a connected narrative 
the results of the labors of many men, as well as the 
fruits of his own travels and personal observations. 
“There was need of such a book,” he says, “because 
hitherto there has been none that, as seen by Catholic 
eye and heart, adequately shows the interrelationship of 
Palestine and the Bible, none that explains the attitude 
of Catholics’ faith and piety toward the holy spots or the 
weight they attribute to tradition, nor the inherent prob- 
ability of these traditions; none that gives a clear insight 
into the meaning of Scripture, as interpreted by Catholic 
authority; none that shows how luminously the Holy 
Land proves that Catholic faith to-day is essentially one 
with the doctrines our Saviour taught.” 

Catholics already possess in English a few splendid 
guide books to the Holy Land. Brother Liévin de 
Hamme’s “Guide to the Holy Land,” the work of an 
humble Franciscan, who was so well acquainted with all 
the customs and pathos of Palestine, has proved a pre- 
cious mine, open not to pilgrims alone, but to explorers 
and to all the works of the same kind that have more 
recently appeared. But the last thirty years have thrown 
much light on the sanctuaries that are so dear to the pil- 
grim. Father Meistermann, O.F.M., in his “New Guide 
to the Holy Land,” has given us on this seemingly inex- 
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haustible subject an incomparable book, which Burns & 
Oates published in 1907. 

“Holy Land and Holy Writ” is not a guide book in 
the ordinary sense, but a flowing narrative of events that 
constitute the history of the land dearest to every Italian 
heart. Hebron, Mount Sion, the Dead Sea, the Jordan, 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Cana, Capharnaum, Bethany, Jeru- 
salem, Calvary—what soul-stirring memories arise at the 
simple enumeration. How they grip us as the clasp of 
dearest friends, whose lives have run on with our lives, 
and from whom we have derived in proportion to our 
need consolation or encouragement or gentle reproof or 
urgent appeal. The more we know of these sacred places 
the more shall we know of our holy religion, and the 
more we shall know of Christ. A knowledge of the field 
or stage upon which the greatest events of the world’s 
history were enacted is helpful in a hundred ways to a 
better understanding of the world’s Redeemer. Father 
Durward has laid under contribution in this handsomely 
and profusely illustrated volume the publications of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and Thompson’s “The Land 
and the Book.” In every instance he has made due 
acknowledgment of his indebtedness. He has also drawn 
from knowledge acquired by wide reading and exact 
observation, so as to have make good in its widest com- 
prehension the title chosen for his splendid publication. 

“Holy Land and Holy Writ” is a worthy contribu- 
tion to sacred history and geography from a_ pen 
steeped in faith, piety and devotion. Catholics may now 
read with profit the faithful portrayal of the actual con- 
dition of the various sanctuaries in the Holy Land, to- 
gether with the impressions made by them on a fervent 
priest, as well as a gifted and well-informed pilgrim. 
Epwarp P. SprLLaNe, s.J. 


Portugal in America 


We call the earnest attention of our readers to the 
appeal printed in this issue of Right Reverend Bishop 
Busch, of Lead, South Dakota. That in these United 
States, where civil and religious liberty is guaranteed to 
all, a Catholic bishop should be forced from his see be- 
cause he insisted on the rights of religion and labor, and 
the observance of the law, is something so startlingly out- 
rageous that we found it difficult to give it credence. This 
we deemed the speciality of the atheistic conspirators 
of distant Portugal. But it is a fact, has been too long a 


fact, and Catholics and all others who have regard for | 
justice and American honor should see that it speedily | 


becomes a fact no longer. 


Mining is the main industry of Lead, and the chief | 


owner of the mines and of the city, and the controller of 
all other industries is the Homestake Mining Company, 
in which most of the shares are held by Mrs. Hearst, 
mother of William Randolph Hearst. This company is 
not satisfied with six days’ labor in the week. It keeps 
all its works in full operation on Sundays, and compels 





| 
| 
| 
| 


its employees to go down into the mines and do full time 
on Sundays as on week days. This and the powerful in- 
fluence the company exercises, forces all other industries 
and pursuits to do likewise; and as it owns everything, 
Sunday is a full working day everywhere in Lead, the 
churches are closed or empty, immorality is rampant, and 
the exercise of religion is effectively barred. 

The bishop issued a moderate appeal to the Home- 
stake Company. He recited several generous provisions 
they had made for the miners, their donations of $200 
annually to each of the city churches, their gift of $1,000 
to the Catholic school and auditorium; but this and all 
other monetary aid he would gladly forego “to secure 
that freedom of worship whose necessity even the civil 
law recognizes,” but which the company has destroyed. 
He did not object to the continuance of necessary opera- 
tions, when stoppage would entail serious loss, but against 
their wholesale and systematic disregard of Sunday, 
which was making religious services impossible and dead- 
ening the religious sense of the community, he entered 
protest in the name of God’s ordinances and the statutes 
of the civil law, by which their habitual desecration was 
equally prohibited. 

The company remained unmoved. It owned the city, 
it was making dividends, and it could do as it liked. 
Moreover, the Sunday rest might provide the employees 
| with an opportunity for combination. The bishop ap- 
pealed repeatedly to the chief owner, Mrs. Hearst, but 
was curtly referred to her local managers. How these, in 
their arrogant monopoly of power, coerced their de- 
pendents into ostensible support of their policy, in the 
teeth of law, justice, the rights of labor and the com- 
mands of God, and made religious activity and even resi- 
dence in the city intolerable for the chief opponent of 
their desecrating practices, is sufficiently outlined in the 





bishop's letter. 

It was told at greater length at the Catholic Federation 
Convention of Milwaukee. We may at another time 
direct attention to the fact that that important gathering 
of the principal prelates of the United States and the 
representatives of the more than twenty million Catholics 
under our flag received scant notice from the metropol- 
itan journals, which even cut down the summary reports 
of the Associated Press; but if there was one subject 
that should appeal to their news instinct, that was in ac- 
cord with their denunciations of oppressive monopolies 
and trusts, it was this story of Sunday labor exaction, 
and the sequel of tyranny which forced from see and 
church and city the champion of religion, law and human 
rights. It was either suppressed or squeezed into an ob- 
scure paragraph. Not one of those protagonists of 
liberty had a word of editorial protest. The Hearst 
papers, that cover the world with a searchlight in quest 
of monopolistic oppression and print injustices to labor 
in terrifying type, were strangely silent, and their rival 
journals were equally dumb. 

Catholics of the United States should not be dumb. 
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They should see to it that their civil representatives are 
not dumb. They should insist upon the State and Federal 
investigation which the Bishop of Lead demands. They 
should insist, too, that the journals they support should 
give reasonable publication to these demands and the 
facts of the case, and as citizens, as well as Catholics, 
they should come to the bishop’s aid and enable him to 
maintain respect for religion and law and human rights 
in South Dakota. This is not Portugal. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Rebellion in Mid-China 


SHANGHAI, August 8, 1913. 

China is once again on the simmer. The latent embers 
of discontent that smoldered beneath the ashes of the 
new republic have broken out into a strong and wide- 
spread flame of rebellion. The uprising started in 
Kiangsi Province, at Kiukiang, one of the Yangtse river 
ports, distant about 460 miles from Shanghai, and thence 
spread gradually to Nanking, Chenkiang, Hsuchowgu 
and Shanghai. It was thought at the outset that eight 
provinces were ready to join in it, take up arms against 
the North and dethrone Yuan Shi-kai, but these expec- 
tations were not realized, and finally only three— 
Kiangsi, Anhwei and Kiangsu—rose in open insurrec- 
tion. The five others declared themselves independent 
or neutral and positively asserted that they wished to 
hold aloof from the movement. These defections did 
not, however, deter the leaders from pursuing their 
cherished scheme, which they ostensibly styled ‘‘a puni- 
tive expedition” against Yuan Shi-kai, but which in 
reality intended to overthrow him. The whole plot was 
engineered with consummate skill and secrecy and ex- 
tended with unwonted rapidity along the Yangtse river 
ports from Kiukiang to Shanghai. 

Considering it in its general features, it must be said 
it is the revolt of a party rather than a national uprising, 
as was that against the Manchus in 1911. From the 
opening of Parliament (see AMERICA, June 7, 1913) on 
April 8, the “Kno-ming-tang,”’ or Nationalists, have con- 
stantly aimed to dominate in the political life of the new 
republic. The President, on the other hand, was for 
combining and fusing into one all elements, no matter to 
what party they belonged. This policy did not suit the 
Nationalists. Balked in their aspirations, they resolved 
to oppose all Parliamentary measures, the late foreign 
loan (signed April 27) of which China stood so much 
in need, the settlement of the Mongolian question, and 
above all the election of Yuan Shi-kai as permanent 
President of the republic. How the man whom they 
fully approved in the early days of the new system has 
now arrived to displease them is not easy to understand, 
but the hard fact is there, and they are at present utterly 
dissatisfied, and hence have resolved to overthrow him. 

Another feature in this uprising is that the people of 
China, as a whole, have no heart or part in it. They 
are still suffering from the evil effects of the rebellion 
against the Manchus, and the disorganization which 
ensued in civil, social, industrial and commercial life. 
Here in Shanghai the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
lent the sum of $8,000,000 to help in the overthrow of 
the Manchus, and has not yet recovered a cent of the 











money advanced. Now, this same Chamber of Com- 
merce, the rich merchant class and bankers, have abso- 
lutely refused to contribute further funds towards a 
campaign which they consider fatal alike to peace and 
order, the good name and fame of the republic in the 
eyes of foreign nations, and their own commercial in- 
terests. Other provinces have followed the example set 
by Shanghai, and resolved to refuse financing the re- 


bellion. How, then, have the sinews of war been se- 
cured? Vice-President Li Yuan-hung, the hero of 


Wuchang, states that the funds have been advanced by 
Japan. When Sen Wen visited the “Land of the Rising 
Sun” in March last, (America, May 3, 1913) he asked 
and obtained the support of the Japanese Socialist party. 
Through this means 50,000 rifles and a large number of 
cannons and bombs were handed over to the rebels in 
Tientsin, and a sum of $10,000,000 advanced to finance 
the movement. As security for the payment of all sums 
disbursed, it is said that the mines of Hunan and large 
trading interests in Fokien Province—opposite Formosa 
on the mainland—were promised to Japan. Others add 
that the Kno-ming-tang party is also ready to help Japan 
in seizing Manchuria. During the present uprising sev- 
eral independent witnesses attest that Japanese officers 
have been seen among the rebels in Kiangsi, at 
Hsuchowfu, and at Shanghai. Others, though appar- 
ently not officers, acted as spies and occasionally made use 
of the Red Cross to take important documents and am- 
munition to the rebels. Outwardly the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has maintained that it is neutral, but such facts 
as the above are peculiarly awkward and should be 
specifically refuted. 

A third feature connected with the present rebellion 
is that all the preliminary work has been done within 
the Foreign Settlements at Shanghai. Here the prin- 
cipal plotters have resided for months, keeping up polit- 
ical agitation against the North. Here in one of the 
leading thoroughfares the ‘“Kno-ming-tang” has its offi- 
cial headquarters, while its press has carried on a delib- 
erate campaign of calumny and vituperation against 
Yuan Shi-kai and his Government. Without the security 
afforded by the Foreign Settlements and the neutrality 
generously extended to these political agitators, the re- 
bellion would have had little chance of success. Only 
once did the Municipal Council—in whose hands is 
vested the Executive—give a warning to the Chinese 
press, and then for a week or two the tone was more 
subdued, but matters soon again relapsed into their pre- 
vious state of threats and insults against Yuan Shi-kai. 
How the seventeen foreign Consuls, representing the 
different Powers, should have shut their eyes to such 
things, remains a problem to many. Certainly there is a 
weak point somewhere, and this should be remedied 
when peace is restored. 

The plotters and prime movers of the present rebellion 
are those very same men who previously conspired 
against the Manchus and started the revolution of 1911. 
The principal leader is one Hoang Hsing (yellow star), 
a native of Hunan, where his father was district mag- 
istrate under the Tsing dynasty. He is a little over forty, 
studied at the military school at Wuchang, then went to 
the Tokio Normal School, and left it a sworn enemy of 
the Manchus and a revolutionary at heart. In 1903 he 
returned to Changsho, the capital of his native province, 
and for some time attended services at the American 
Episcopal Mission to see what religion was. ‘The fol- 
lowing seven or eight years were most eventful. He 
was connected with all revolutionary movements in Cen- 
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tral and Southern China, and lost his right hand in an 
attack upon the Viceroy’s palace at Canton. When hard 
pressed he escaped to Japan, but soon returned. During 
the Manchu rebellion he was chief of the General Staff 
and commanded all the Southern forces at Nanking. 
When peace was restored, Yuan Shi-kai maintained him 
in possession of his military title for some time and 
added thereto the lucrative position of Director of Mines 
for all China, and that of Director of the Canton-Han- 
kow and Szechnan railway line, but all satisfied little his 
restless ambition, and Yuan was at last compelled to 
degrade him. Henceforth he swore vengeance on the 
President, and is now up in arms against him and his 
policy. 

Beside him are three others, Li Lieh-Kiun, the self- 
elected Tutuh of Kiangsi Province, who refused to al- 
low the Governor sent by Peking to enter the capital. 
Accused by a Senator of despotism, violation of law, in- 
juring the people and general maladministration, he was 





dency, but it is now evident that this approval was con- 
ditional and that the Kno-ming-tang party expected him 
to be their willing tool in all things, governing according 
to their policy, employing them exclusively to all others 
and giving them all the fat positions in the new republic. 
Yuan, however, skilfully outmaneuvered them, gradu- 
ally gained strength and governed despite their opposi- 
tion. They thus lost all influence, made no progress, and 
finally resolved to overthrow him, even at the cost of a 
rebellion. 

As to specific causes, they may be reduced to four: 
First, Yuan’s supposed crimes against republicanism and 
his tendency to despotism. This charge is supported by 
the facts that he did not govern constitutionally, refus- 
ing to work with Parliament, and that he made a big 
foreign loan without the approval of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. The men who make these 


_ allegations have no more respect for republican forms 


dismissed by Yuan Shi-kai on June 9. He then pre- | 


tended to leave for Japan, but secretly plotted, together 
with Hoang-Hsing to raise the standard of revolt in 


than Yuan. The National Parliament has been sitting 
for three months and has done little constructive work 
beyond voting for its members an annual salary of 


| $3,000. It has not yet elaborated even the ghost of a 


Central China. Another is Chen Ki-mei, a native of | 
Chekiang, late. Generalissimo of Shanghai during the | 
Manchu rebellion, and a man whose conduct is com- | 


monly censured. A third is Tsen Chun-hsuan, a native 
of Koangsi, former Viceroy of Kuang-Kung, absolutely 
without mental culture, according to the verdict of his 
own countrymen, a stern, headstrong man, ever ready 
to go to extremes and too energetic for the constructive 
period of the Young Republic. He is the inveterate 
enemy of Yuan Shi-kai. All four—plotters and in- 
triguers of the past and present—are now linked to- 
gether in the present rebellion. Possibly also Sen Yat- 


sen, though in the present instance he has managed to | 


keep in the background, so as to enable him to step in op- 


portunely and assume the function of mediator between | 


North and South. Some maintain that he knew all and | 


openly sided with the rebels; others state that he has 
been deceived by Huang-Hsing, but this would hardly 
excuse his complicity. On July 26 a presidential man- 
date boldly announced that all powers conferred upon 


Constitution. Its principal business was party spirit, 
not patriotism, opposition to all the views and schemes 
proposed by Yuan, hence no progress was made and he 
was compelled to govern without it. To have acted 
otherwise would have resulted in anarchy, disruption 
and the ruin of the Young Republic. 

Second, Yuan plotted to obtain the throne, and he has 
secretly developed monarchical aims. In regard to this 
allegation there is no proof whatsoever thereof, and 
Yuan’s public mandates ever show him to be a stanch 
supporter of the republic. Many conservatives do, how- 
ever, desire the restoration of the monarchy, and hope 
that the experiment of a republic’ will not satisfy the 
people, and hence that it will be shortlived. 

Third, greed for the spoils of office, personal aggran- 
disement and ambition. This is the motive set forth by 
Yuan in his presidential mandate of July 22. To anyone 
acquainted with the real history and character of the 
leaders of the present rebellion there is no doubt but this 


_ has existed and has prompted them to take up arms to 


him relative to railway organization were cancelled. On | 


August 2 he suddenly left Shanghai for Hongkong, 
but apprehending that he might be seized on landing, he 
decided to stop at Foochow and thence sailed to Formosa. 

Many others are mixed up with the movement with- 
out knowing its real purpose. Among them are several 
unprincipled and half-educated men who have but a 
faint idea of what good government is and its duties to 
the people; others who are venal, ever ready to sell their 
services to the highest bidder; others again who are 
opportunists, siding with any party in power, but if de- 
feated they will somersault to the other side with that 


of the Chinaman. With so many national drawbacks, 
and in presence of a weak Government such as has 
existed in China for the last year, plotters find favorable 
openings for the prosecution of their nefarious work, 


and it must be said they have so far availed themselves | 


of every opportunity. 

Examining now the causes and motives of the present 
rebellion, it may be stated in general that it is due to the 
prolonged and obstinate opposition of the “Kno-ming- 
tang,” or Nationalist party, to Yuan Shi-kai and the 
policy adopted by him since he was elected Provisional 
President of the Republic. A year ago he was accepted 
by all parties as the only and best man fit for the presi- 








attain their selfish purpose. The rebel leaders are no 
patriots. Such men can never build up a strong and 
respected nation. 

Fourth, racial, economic and political opposition be- 
tween North and South, and the centrifugal tendency 
which exists in several provinces to set up their own in- 
dependence. The variety of races that exists in such a 
vast country as China is a great obstacle to national 
unity. Assimilation of aliens is the great problem of 
the States, says Roosevelt (“True Americanism.” The 
Forum, April, 1894). Here it is the great problem of 
China. Consequent upon race, character, customs, man- 


placid serenity and stolid indifference so characteristic | ners, every-day habits of life, language and even to a 


certain extent the manifestation of religious ideas are 
totally different, thus establishing a disruptive prin- 
ciple which ever tends to separation. The Centre and 
South are, moreover, economically superior to the North. 
It may even be said that the North cannot get on with- 
out them, hence when the customary contributions of 
rice, provincial taxes and other dues are withheld the 
Capital is in a sorry plight and has been compelled to 
borrow from foreign countries in order to carry on the 
Government. Since the republic has been established 
each province has attempted more and more to be self- 
independent, ruled by its own Provincial Assembly, rais- 
ing its own taxes, seeking its own interests and occa- 
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sionally defying Peking. The present rebellion is thus 
largely a provincial struggle against a strong centralized 
control in the Capital. It is a counter-revolution or- 
ganized not by the patient myriads against oppression 
and tyranny, but by ambitious, disaffected and revenge- 
ful politicians, by a handful of Southern leaders who 
desire to overthrow a competitor and run the “national 
job” on their own lines and for their own interests. 
M. KENNELLY, S.J. 


Holland’s Parliamentary Deadlock 


That Socialism is gaining ground in Holland as well as 
everywhere else in Europe and America is patent to all 
observers. However, it should not be supposed that 
among this temperamentally slow and _ conservative 
people the cult is advancing by leaps and bounds as might 
be inferred from a superficial glance at the final returns 


of the late general election. It may be premised that, un- | , ea a 
like the American system with its deciding pluralities, the | Seemingly for no other purpose but that of criticising and 


electoral law of Holland requires an absolute majority of 
all the votes cast to insure election. In case none of the 
contestants obtains this necessary majority, a second 
ballot is provided between the two having polled the 
largest number of votes. 

Eighteen Socialists succeeded in being elected. to the 
Dutch Parliament, a clear gain of eleven over their mem- 
bership in the previous House. However, in but one 
district in the entire country did they poll a sufficient 
number of votes to return their nominee on the first bal- 
lot. That seventeen more of them managed to get in on 
the second ballot was owing altogether to fortuitous 
circumstances, that is to a temporary understanding be- 
tween themselves and the Liberals. Wherever a Coali- 
tion candidate was being opposed by a Socialist the 
Liberals cast their votes.in favor of the latter, while in 
those districts where the final issue lay between Liberals 
and Socialists deliberate abstention from voting on the 
part of the Coalition in many instances resulted in the 
return of the radical candidate. It should also be noted 
that the elections went very close this time even for Hol- 





' impossible of solution. 


land, where owing to the number of political parties the | 


axiom “every vote counts” gets an especial application. 
In more than one district for instance the Socialist candi- 
date slipped through by a majority below fifty. Further- 
more, it has been pointed out that with a change of oniy 


four hundred votes distributed over the entire country, | 
' to Mr. Van der Linden, a member of the Council of 


the Concentration party’s scheme would have entirely 


800,000 ballots cast the Coalition would have won out 
hands down. 

As it happened the Liberals, contrary to their most 
sanguine expectations found themselves in the end in a 
most perplexing situation. By means of their political 
misalliance with the Red Radicals they had indeed suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Christian Cabinet but with only 
thirty-seven elected members to their party’s credit, over- 
tures had to be made to the Socialists for the purpose of 
forming a new Cabinet. In the course of this Parlia- 
mentary process the extraordinary spectacle was wit- 
nessed of the Socialist leader having to be summoned by 
Her Majesty the Queen for consultation! If it be re- 
membered that the Dutch Socialists make it a practice in 
their press and on the platform of proclaiming their 
supreme contempt for the established order in general 
and for the Royal House in particular, this official inter- 





view assumed much of the character of an opera-bouffe 
in the eyes of the general public, while the fact of his 
having to don a court uniform for the occasion and of 
being conveyed to the palace in one of the Court carriages 
must have been particularly grating on the sans cullotte 
proclivities of the Socialist leader and his congeners. 
Several pourparlers and a protracted correspondence then 
followed between the Liberal and Socialist representants 
in which the former tried to hold their red allies to their 
mutual political covenant, while the latter mainly dis- 
tinguished themselves in dodging the point at issue. 

In their eagerness to succeed the Liberal leader went 
so far as to place three Cabinet portfolios at the disposa! 
of the Radical party. After much confab among them- 
selves the Socialist leaders finally declined the offer and 
thus brought all negotiations to a close. They evidently 
shirked the responsibility connected with entering the 
new Cabinet, and apprehended the risk of weakening 
their hold upon their followers by official blunders and 
inconsistencies. It is one thing to sit on the benches 


bullying the Administration a tort et a travers and quite 
another from a ministerial chair to be called upon to 
move, say, the Queen’s allowance, which time and again 
they have objected to, or, the General Estimates for the 
County’s National Defense for which they have repeat- 
edly protested, they would never allow a solitary penny 
or a single man, 

Conclusive of Socialism’s international solidarity is the 
fact that the Dutch leaders advised in this matter with 
German and French Socialistic lights. Equally signifi- 
cant is it that the Liberals never uttered a word about 
this mixing by foreigners in purely domestic politics. 
Had Catholics under any circumstances done so, a hue 
and cry would have been raised all over the country, but 
in this instance they had “no kick coming.” Thus the 
political problem that was certain to confront the Liberals 
had to be acknowledged as far as they were concerned 
Consequently there is in the 
Liberal camp “much wailing and gnashing of teeth” in 
the process of which their former red allies are coming 
in for a goodly share of abuse. The Socialists are now 
reported as regretting their party’s decision in the matter 
but all to no purpose since the door leading to high office 
will henceforth be kept carefully closed against them. 
The Queen, after consulting with Dr. Kuyper, who lately 
has been admitted to the Upper-House, thereupon en- 
trusted the formation of an extra-Parliamentary Cabinet 


failed and the House membership would have stood fifty | State. 


to fifty, while with a reversal of 578 votes in a total of |. 
| tion. 


Of necessity this will be a mere business administra- 
All new legislation will thus temporarily be held in 
abeyance; the much needed measures in connection with 
the Country’s defenses and the adjustment of the School 
Laws will have to wait till more propitious times, but the 
Liberal-Socialistic program also will be sidetracked in- 
definitely. On the whole the country is to be congratu- 
lated in having escaped the peril and disgrace to which a 
hybrid Government, as first attempted, would necessarily 
have exposed it. Already a turn in the tide seems to have 
set in. A by-election in a Rotterdam district, where the 
radical-liberal candidate last June had been elected by 
1,048 majority, last month resulted in the return of 
the Coalition nominee by a majority of upwards of 400 
over his Socialist opponent. With a strong and alert 
minority of forty-six members the Coalition can afford 
calmly to bide its time which will be forthcoming in due 
season. V. S. 
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Immigration Problems 


ne is pleased to note in the preliminary announce- 


ment of the Catholic Missionary Congress, soon to be 


held in Boston, the promise that one section of that body 
will give its attention to the serious problems facing the 
Catholic Church in America, because of recent immigra- 


tion into the United States. The report of the Com- | 


missioner-General of Immigration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30 last indicates just how serious these are com- 
ing to be. 

ast year, with its total of 1,197,892, ranked next to 
the record year 1906-'07 in the number of aliens entering 
our gates. And certain notable changes are remarked in 
the character of the stream. Never in one year before 


have so many Slavs come into the country. The total 
was 388,968 as compared with 362,193 in 1906-’07, the 
previous banner year. Ruthenians, too, are listed in 
larger numbers than ever before. Of the South Italians 
there were 231,613, an increase of approximately 90,000 
over the previous year’s arrivals, and a total exceeded 
only twice in the history of American immigration. 
Unquestionably a very considerable percentage of these 


three groups are Catholics. The chief contributors to the | 


Slav increase, for example, were Poles, of whom 174,365 
poured over the wharf at Ellis Island, and the Catholic 
share of the stream was surely large. So, too, was that 


of the Ruthenians. The Italian immigration one may | 


reckon as almost entirely Catholic. Unhappily we have 
had evidence enough within the past year of the snares 
and dangers that beset these, our co-religionists, at every 
hand before they come to adjust themselves to the new 
world—the new life and language and customs about 
them. The startling revelations contained in Mr. Ship- 
man’s valuable papers in AMeErRIcA regarding Presby- 
terian methods in proselytizing Catholic Ruthenians will 
scarcely so scon have passed out of the memories of us 
all. : 


| fix his attention on it by contemplation. Fourthly, even 


The Catholic Church may not ignoré. the influence 
which the sympathetic helpfulness of strong organiza- 
tions not of our Faith must inevitably exert upon the 
bewildered souls of these newcomers, as their dazed eyes 
look out upon the strange land they enter. These bodies 
do not always and explicitly mean to lead the immigrants 
away from the Church they loved at home—but some- 
how the kindness of their representatives too frequently 
has just this effect. What are we doing and what must 
we do to hold our own? These are the weighty questions 
which the section to be presided over by Bishop Muldoon, 
of Rockford, will be called upon to consider. May its 
deliberations be fruitful unto great good! 


A ‘‘Noted Writer’’ Blunders 


A not uncommon trick of the enemies of our religion 
is to give a kind of brevet rank to one who has said what 
he should not have, and then to use that ‘rank to give 
authority to his utterances. He is “a ripe scholar,” “an 
acute historian,” “a profound theologian,” “ an enlight- 
ened preacher.” Though one may question the com- 
petence of the conferrers of the brevet, the public does so 
too seldom, and swallows blindly whatever is served up 
to it. 

We found in a New York paper the other day a de- 
spatch from Paris announcing that M. Julien de Narfens, 
“a noted writer on religious subjects,” had been discuss- 
ing the Castellane marriage case in a Parisian journal. 
As he had received the customary brevet, the incautious 
reader took for granted that he discussed the matter 
wisely. As a matter of fact, his aim seems to have been 
to make trouble for the Church, so it is no wonder that 
he wrote very foolishly. “Few, indeed, are the young 
girls,” he said, “who do not, some time or other, give at 
least a passing thought to the possibility of recovering 
their freedom, should the marriage prove a failure; and 
if all that is needed to dissolve a marriage is the proof 
that either bride or groom contemplated at the time of 
the wedding the possibility of obtaining a divorce, few 
marriages would be valid to-day in Catholic countries.” 

Here we have almost as many stupidities from the 
“noted writer on religious subjects” as there are words. 
In the first place, there are a great many young girls, and 
young men too, in Catholic countries, who do not give 
even “a passing thought to the possibility of recovering 
their freedom should the marriage prove a failure.” 
Secondly, as we pointed out last week, the marriage con- 
tract is an affair of the will, while passing thoughts be- 
long to the intellect. Hence, a passing thought of divorce 
does not of itself affect the consent of the will any more 
than a passing thought of a moon made of green cheese. 
Thirdly, “a passing thought” of the possibility of divorce 
is a very different thing from the contemplating of that 
possibility, which comes nearer to affecting the will. One 
may give a passing thought to a thing, and yet refuse to 
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though one should go beyond contemplation, and take 
some actual complacency in the erroneous idea that 
divorce is a possible means of escape from future evils, 
it does not follow that the marriage is null and void; as 
the prevailing intention may well be to contract Christian 
marriage, which will nullify that mere velleity of the will. 

To vitiate the contract it/is necessary to make the 
formal intention to use divorce in case the marriage turns 
out badly, affect the substance of the contract., Fifthly, 
before a marriage can be declared null on this account, 
it must be proved clearly that the contract was really af- 
fected by such a condition; and for this the mere assertion 
of one party or of both is not sufficient. Hence, even 
though that should have been the case, the marriage will 
not be declared void unless it can be proved by satisfactory 
testimony. Should the fact be confined to the interior 
knowledge of conscience, the only remedy is to rectify 
the marriage by giving consent anew, unfettered by any 
such vitiating conditions. 


Our National Bureau of Education 


Under the caption, “By what Authority,” L. J. Blakely, 
a well-known newspaper man in the Middle West, writ- 
ing in the Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati, appears to 
advance excellent reasons to justify the attitude he as- 
sumes in regard to the Bureau of Education in charge of 
the National Commissioner of Education in Washington. 
“By what authority,” he asks, “ does the Bureau of Edu- 


cation seek to pry into the affairs of colleges and uni- 


versities not created by the Federal Government, not 


supported by the Federal Government, and not respon- 


Government, nor to any of its 


sible to the [Federal 
officials ?” 

That it does pry into these affairs everyone is aware. 
The abortive attempt to introduce last Fall a classification 
of the colleges of the country made with at least the 
quasi-approval of the United States Commissioner of 
Education was a notable case in point. The schedules 
annually sent out with unfailing regularity for some years 
past to colleges chartered by the several States propound- 





| 
| 


on the General Government through the Constitution then 
enacted. All rights not thus granted were reserved to the 
States, and no power, nor any authority in or over or 
concerning educational matters was conceded to the Fed- 
eral Government in that document. The writer’s con- 
tentions appears to be admitted by no less an authority 
than the present Chief of the Bureau, who concedes in 
his latest report, dated October 1, 1912, that “it is gen- 
erally understood we have in this country no national 
system of school administration.” 

In recent years the policy of the National Government 
indicates plainly enough that the matter of education is 
one entirely foreign to the functions of Federal authority. 
Thus, in a message to Congress, December 7, 1875, Presi- 
dent Grant recommended to that body the submission of 
a constitutional amendment, “making it the duty of the 
several states to establish and maintain forever free public 
schools.”” The recommendation, as everyone knows, was 
directed against the States of the South, nevertheless it 
implies a plain concession that the Federal Government 
was without authority in educational matters. Grant's 
successor in office, President Hayes, in his message of 
December 2, 1878, the writer in the Telegraph affirms, 
similarly recognized the same lack of authority; and so 
highly esteemed a commentator of the Constitution as 
James Bryce, speaking of the lines of demarcation be- 
tween State and Federal authority, mentions the ‘‘boards 
who manage schools” among those bodies which derive 


| their powers from the State alone. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ing questions concerning the income of these institutions, | 
their faculties, courses of study and equipment and sub- | 


mitting numerous other inquiries concerning their super- 
vision and management are surely another instance. 

Mr. Blakely contends that the Bureau of Education, 
“established in the bitter days of reconstruction, and be- 
cause of the emancipation of the slaves in the Southern 
States, then regarded as conquered provinces, without 
constitutional rights and subject to the whims of recon- 
struction under the leadership of Thaddeus Stevens and 
Charles Sumner,’ came into being without constitutional 
authority in 1867, and is operating without authority in 
this year of grace 1913. This contention, he insists, is 
clear from the fact that when the States formed the [ed- 
eral Government—the Republic of the United States— 
certain rights and powers were conferred by those States 


Mr. Blakely is eager to know just why this Bureau, in 
as far at least as it presumes to touch the reserved rights 
of States, an unconstitutional body, is tolerated in its at- 
tempts to inject itself into the private affairs of edu- 
cational institutions legally chartered and recognized by 
the several States. And there is reason why his eager- 
ness should be keen. Scant attention is paid in the latest 
annual report of the Bureau to the Catholic school system 
of the land, admittedly “the strongest religious fact in 
the United States to-day.” Yet many of its pages are 
devoted to the Carnegie Foundation, which aids only the 
college which banishes God from its portals; to the 
Rockefeller Foundation, to education in Japan, Germany 
and in Spain, with a gratuitously unfair slap at “clerical- 
ism” in this latter country and a eulogy of Ferrer. 
“Does not,” asks the Telegraph writer, “all this point to 
an onward March of centralization, to State Sacialism 
and Materialism based on Carnegieism ?” 


Crisis of the Socialist Party 


The Socialist Party in the United States is passing 
through a crisis. The loss of 50,000 dues-paying mem- 
bers during the past year is candidly admitted by the 
Party Builder, its official organ. In assigning the causes 
for this phenomena, N. W. Ricker, the national publicity 
agent of the party, attributes the defection mainly to in- 


ternal dissensions. Most significant is the suspension of 
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many of the most prominent Socialist Party publications. 


The Chicago Daily Socialist, the Coming Nation, the | 


Cleveland Socialist and other publications, have in 
turn suffered the common fate of all things mortal. The 
usual quarrels have been fought among those concerned 
or interested, and the final dirge has been sung. To add 
to the horror of the papers still in existence the new offi- 
cial organ, the Party Builder, has been called into being. 
[ts appearance at once drew forth the following ex- 
clamation of amazement from one of Mr. Berger’s “many 


private journalistic ventures,” the Milwaukee Social | 


Democrat: 


“The national headquarters of the party now pub- 
lishes a weekly paper in competition with the various 
regular weekly party papers. As these latter papers 
are dying off like flies, due to having been started in 
too great profusion, the national office paper will 
help on the funerals and can print from week to 
week the record of rivals put under the sod. The 
paper, The Party Builder, has started out in good 
competitive style, by the way, by calling for sub- 
scription hustlers, and will doubtless soon have its 
special ‘army’ on the ‘firing line’ in regulation style.” 


The Appeal to Reason likewise is exceedingly annoyed 
at its relationship with the Menace. Both were founded 


by the same Socialist comrade, and were promoted | 


largely by the same group of men. The intense interest | movement, to rise from her bed and walk. Unsuperstitious 


of the Appeal readers in the Menace propaganda finally 


Lourdes and Its Critics 


Reports of cures during the Irish Pilgrimage at 
Lourdes moved the New York Evening Sun of Septem- 
ber 12 to repeat its occasional lecture on credulity and 
superstition, and again reproduce its favorite text from 
Dr. Osler, that “credulity, precious perquisite of the 
race,” has again “let down anchors of faith into the vast 
sea of superstition.” In our issue of July 20, 1912, we 
refuted by the presentment of attested facts, the favorite 
theory of Dr. Osler, the Sun, and the other superstitious 
skeptics who think faith can be exercised by a scalpel or 
sterilized by a germ-killer. At that time the Sun, joining 
hands with Dr. Osler, exorcised the miracle-working 


| spirit of Lourdes by the blessed word, “suggestion.” We 
| showed that the sudden cure of spinal disease, ad- 


| of all ignorances. 


vanced tuberculosis, and other organic maladies, result- 
ing in the immediate formation of tissue that nature takes 
years to supply, was beyond the power of suggestion. 
But the superstition of the skeptic is the most obstinate 
Now, when Lourdes’ miracles are 
again on the cables, the Sum superstition returns in the 
form of “hysteria or nervous mimicry.” This it was that 
enabled Grace Maloney, who had had tuberculosis of the 


| knee for nine years, and who after eight operations had 


became so absorbing that the professed Socialist paper 


itself seriously suffered through this zeal for the common 
cause, the destruction of the Catholic Church. It was 
even necessary for the Appeal, in a long, formal and 
pleading announcement, to remind the comrades that 
their noble efforts to ward off the national danger must 
not make them remiss in their more direct duties, unless 
they would see their cherished publication laid away like 
others among the buried hopes. 

It is much too early to sing the swan song of the 
Socialist Party; but no one would deny that it has suf- 
fered greatly from the internal dissensions between its 
syndicalist and non-syndicalist members. The lure of 


failed to relieve her was for nine months incapable of 


people will find it strange that only at Lourdes does 
“nervous mimicry” work such marvels. 
The Evening Sun regrets “that in these reports we are 


| always left in doubt as to the nature of the ailment.’”’ 


Its morning edition’s cable left no honest reader in doubt 
that the ailment was tuberculosis, and added that the 
Lourdes’ official board refused to admit this case, as the 
medical testimony of her condition immediately preceding 
the cure had not been presented to them. This is an in- 


stance of the scrupulous care exercised by the Medical 


Board of Lourdes, in order to exclude from its list of 
cures any that are not beyond the power of nature and 


_ medical skill. The Sun editor implies that the cures are 


Industrial unionism, as presented in its concrete form by | 


wood within the party, have caused a schism which can- 


not again be healed. 
[t must not, however, be thought that the men who 


undoubtedly is true of some who have been disgusted 
with the revelations that have been made; but others have 


confined to nervous diseases, and again pulls out the 
“suggestion” cure-all from his bag. Such cures are 


the Industrial Workers of the World, and the strong | numerous at Lourdes, and permanent, and we might ask 


personality and dominating influence of men like Hay- | 


why are they so infrequent in other environment; but 


_ they are not recognized in the official records. The cases 


only passed on to more radical forms of revolttionism, | 


which are the logical outcome of Socialism itself, and 


which ate hailed by many as the Socialism of the new | 
| ders whether it is worth while to keep the shrine going 


century. What the final issue will be, what strength will 
be developed by the Industrial Workers of the World, 
what policies the Socialist Party may find it necessary to 


a 


which the Lourdes’ physicians pronounce cures, and 
which all reputable physicians are free to examine, are 


have left the party are therefore lost to radicalism. This | those only which transcend the powers of nature; and the 


signatures of three thousand aualified physicians of 
various lands and creeds have so attested. 

The Sun’s benevolent Oslerite finds it “pitiful to see a 
trainload of the faithful leaving Paris, some hopelessly 
blind, suffering from incurable diseases,” etc., and “won- 


for the sake of the few who profit by it.” We can dis- 
pense with his pity and let him wonder. The physical 
ameliorations are numerous and substantial, but the soul 
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cures and spiritual betterments that are wont to result 
from a visit to Lourdes are well nigh universal. Those 
who profit by it are not the few but the many. The 
chief profit of miracles, whether wrought in Palestine or 
the Pyrenees, is spiritual, Christ came to heal spiritual, 
not physical maladies; but He did and does heal these 
when He so wills it, and heals many souls thereby. 

The complete cures of organic diseases, attested as such 
by irrefragable evidence, may be found in Laserre, Ber- 
trin, Rousseil, Huysmans, Clarke, Boissarie, and “An- 
nales de Lourdes.” They run into the hundreds; but 
skeptics ask why are they not more numerous? Why 
are not all the pilgrims cured? We could answer that 
they are all marvelously cured, though in a way that our 
critic will not appreciate; and we might ask, why does 
God permit disease or death? When has He promised to 
cure all maladies? Why has He not made this world as 
perfectly as His critics demand? Why has he allowed 
so many fools to dwell in it? The Author of life has 
decreed that all men shall die; but He loves the children 
He has made, and in the providence of His love, and for 
His own wise purposes—which none but those who deny 
Him profess to fathom—the loving Father will some- 
times, at their entreaties, arrest the harbingers of death 
and divert the incidence of His law to relieve them of its 
pains. And when He so manifests His love, what more 
gracious than that He should make the Mother of His Son, 
and of our Brother and Redeemer, the medium of His 
mercies? 

During the French pilgrimage in August there were 
many attested cures of organic maladies, including sev- 
eral of advanced tuberculosis and others that involved 
the instant building up of bone and tissue. There was 
one of cancer, and one of a child blind from its birth. 
Each of these was complete. Many returned to their 
homes uncured; but when our skeptics pour out their 
commiseration on these, they are thinking not of them, 
but of such cures as that of the blind child, which are 
attested by more competent physicians than Dr. Osler; 
for they have seen and studied the cases, he has not. 
One such instance compels the recognition of God and 
His omnipotence. One such miracle, wrought in the 
Name of Jesus Christ, at the intercession of His Mother 
and under the auspices of the Catholic Church, logically 
compels the acceptance of Christ’s Divinity, and of the 
Church as His living witness. This the skeptics will not 
have; therefore, the miraculous must be tabooed, and its 
manifestations travestied. 

But actual presence at Lourdes dislodges skepticism, 
perhaps the greatest of its miracles; and even though it 
heal not maladies, it, comforts hearts. Lourdes is a 
manifestation of God’s power and presence and 
providence. It is also a manifestation of Faith, and so 
reacts upon it that Faith seems no longer to have merit; 
it has been demonstrated. The feelings of the pilgrim 
are expressed in the words of her whose apparition at 
Lourdes inaugurated its wonders: “My soul doth mag- 











nify the Lord, and my spirit doth rejoice in God my 
Saviour.” 





A number of English “divines” (to be distinguished 
from “theologians”) have collaborated in the production 
of a book upon Hell. But if they are not theologians, 
they are “scholars” at least; for what could be more 
“scholarly” than the following utterance of one of them: 
“Fire cannot feed upon the cosmic integument of the 
world of spirits’? Well! Well!—Bui what a wonderful 
thing is “twentieth century scholarship!” 





27@ee 


A special correspondent of the London Times tele- 
graphs that certain Bulgarian Macedonians, failing to 
obtain from Servia the guarantee of their ecclesiastical 
status, have resolved to submit to the Holy See as Uniates, 
He goes on to tell the British public that “a Uniate 
Church is a compromise between Roman Catholicism and 
Greek Orthodoxy. It is in full communion with Rome, 
but its priests may marry.” The last assertion is not 
quite exact. But where does the compromise come in, if 
the Uniate Church is in full communion with Rome? Is 
the married parish priest the badge of orthodoxy? We 
have always understood this to be especially the rejec- 
tion of the Filioque and of the Roman Primacy. The 
Times correspondent is a good specimen of those who, 
through the press, are constantly misinforming millions 
with regard to the Church. 


LITERATURE 


Gracechurch. By Jonun AyscoucH. New York and Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 

Style is a wonderful thing and therefore hard of definition. 
“Le style c’est 'homme” is a fine phrase but more striking 
than illuminative. There are all kinds of men and, therefore, 
of styles, but if you find one who talks knowingly and healthfully 
on many subjects, is by intervals humorous, pathetic, witty, grave, 
often though not obviously instructive, but invariably inter- 
esting and always companionable, you have a man and a 
style that are worth cultivating. John Ayscough has always 
style; his latest book adds much to the revealing of the man. 
It is not easy to characterize it, being neither essay, story, 
nor description, but rather a compound of all three mixed in 
with a number of delightful ingredients of which the author 
holds the patent. 

Gracechurch is a village on the Welsh border where John- | 
nie Ayscough resided, when not away at school, from his 
eighth to seventeenth year, and the book is a record of his 
observations during that interesting period. The place was 
dull and eventless, but the number of marvelous things the 
boy has to tell of very ordinary people is extraordinary, or 
rather becomes extraordinary in the telling. A pupil told us 
once that style was “writing things so you read them, and 
making a lot out of anything or nothing.” The seventeen 
Gracechurch papers are held together only by the thread of 
affection for the old-fashioned folk who lived there, and not 
one in a thousand would find anything in their commonplace 
lives worth recording, but John Ayscough has the gift of 
seeing much on and beneath the surface that escapes the 
average observer and of “making a lot out of anything or 
nothing.” The humor and power of observation are even 








































more striking than in his novels, for here there is no tangled 

plot to fix one’s interests, nothing but the sheer force of a 
many-sided style building a strong and rounded story out of 
the thinnest of episodes; yet the interest, at first slight but 
always growing, becomes finally such that most readers will 
feel constrained to return to him. 

One can begin anywhere, but we would advise to start on 
one of the last five papers, “Primply” or “Meetings” by 
choice, then take up “/n Partibus” and work backwards. 
One can open anywhere and light on something distinctive 
of John Ayscough. On page 112 we find Miss Patricia, the 
teacher, “probably about thirty, tall, with fine eyes and a 
good deal of manner: her walk was considered striking, 
and her nose maintained the impression. She could have 
been strict if necessary, but then she never allowed it to be 
necessary.” On page 112 Jenks, the cowman, was “a long, 
awkwardly jointed man, with eleven children and a vague 
smile that never quite arrived.” We know these two, and 
each of a hundred others is pictured as definitely. There 
is no preaching, and so little of plot that one never knows 
why the paper is written till he reaches the end of it; then 
he recognizes the motives as sufficient, and remembers the 
lesson. There is little of autobiography, but one gradually 
gathers why that boy, reared in an exclusively Protestant 
environment, became a Catholic at seventeen, and why such 
an evolution was inevitable. The only Catholics he had 
known were Mr. and Mrs. Kelly, by whom “Catholicity was 
pursued under difficulties, but not very hotly,” and Norah 
O’Malone, whose story in “Meetings” is touchingly beau- 
tiful and incidentally gives a pleasing glimpse of the author's 
character. One of the many charms of the book is the un- 
conscious revealing of himself through his characters and 
the lights in which he views them, and most of all, in the 
wide tolerance of Catholic charity which enables him to per- 
ceive and gather much gold in the wastes of error and 
heresy and even bigotry, and greatly love the good if narrow 
folk whom ke had offended but once, and then permanently, 
by doing “the best thing I ever did.” “Gracechurch” is 
amusing, instructive, original, and while extremely simple, 
eminently literary. It is a teacher of style, and of the 
essence of good manners, and though there is not a word of 
controversy, and scarcely any about religion at all, it is a 
thoroughly Catholic book, and more likely to bring readers 
under the influence of the Church than many a volume 
freighted with argument 


M. K. 


Marsh Lights. HUNTINGTON New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Merrilie Dawes. By RANK SPEARMAN. 

“Marsh Lights” is the same kind of a book as the two 
other offensive novels that have been running serially in 
Scribner's Magazine, namely, “The Custom of the Country,” 
by Fdith Wharton, and “The Dark Flower,” by John Gales- 
worthy. As America noted some weeks ago, the two last 
mentioned stories justify a prudent censor in cutting out the 


By HELEN 


Same publishers. 


pages on which they were printed before the magazine 
arrived on the family reading table, unless the flagrant 
records of certain shameless women are to be considered 
suitable for general perusal in the domestic circle. “Marsh 
Lights” runs in a somewhat similar vein. Its title has no 
connection with its contents except perhaps that both are 
evidences of decomposition and decay, the one vegetable, 
the other moral. It especially resembles Miss Wharton’s 
novel. Can it be that we are to have an era of the Undine 
Spragg style of dealing with the easy divorce problem and 
its consequences? 
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It is a relief to turn from this literary garbage to the 
clean, old-fashioned story that Mr. Spearman tells of Mer- 
rilie Dawes. He has the saving grace of the Faith, and there- 
| fore there is no “problem” in his book; no psychological 

marital crisis; no “strong situation” smelling to heaven. 

The inevitable course of true love, without which there would 

be no novel, runs its usual rough course through a Wall 
| Street money panic. This enables Merrilie, heiress to a great 
| fortune, to come to the rescue of the hero, John Adrane, who 
has been speculating in Wall Street. A successful engineer 
in building railroads and bridges, John has gone into “the 
Street” with his hard-earned fortune to promote a new steel 
| enterprise. During the panic the treachery of his business 
associates spells ruin for him, and Merrilie secretly tries to 
support the falling steel securities by throwing her gilt-edged 
bonds into the financial whirlpool. In a final effort she sells, 
at midnight and by long distance ‘phone, for three million 
dollars cash, an ancestral acre on Fifth avenue, to one of the 
| Kimberly family, of whom Mr. Spearman wrote so enter- 
tainingly in a former story. The demoralized market is 
stimulated, confidence is slowly restored, and of course 
Merrilie’s sacrifice is rewarded. John and she are married, 
their fortunes are recovered, and the story ends happily in 
the good old-fashioned way. 


The Supplanter. By Grace Durrie Boy_an. Boston: Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

According to the publishers, ““The Supplanter’ is a new kind 
It cannot be compared,” they say, “with other fiction 
because it creates its own place. Its theme has never before 
been in print, but at all times in human consciousness.” When 
the reader wades through its 362 pages he finds that it is the 
story of how a professional nurse takes a baby. boy whose 
mother becomes insane at his birth, and brings him up. The 
nurse, the “supplanter” of the mother, becomes devoted to the 
boy, and the story harps on her “maternal instincts’—somewhat 
indelicately at times—through pages of the sort of gush to be 
found in the “Woman's Page” of Sunday papers and periodicals 
devoted to feminist topics. Foster mothers are almost as old as 
the race, and there is nothing very new in their devotion to their 
charges. The old-fashioned kind were of course not “graduate 
deep in the ologies and details of modern “scientific” 
training, but they were faithful in the performance of the duties 
of their trust and usually inspired by supernatural motives which 
seem conspicuously absent from “The Supplanter” program. The 
author evidently has a decided leaning towards Christian Science 
vagaries judging by the space given to a proposition to try their 
effects on the insane mother. 


of novel. 


nurses,” 


Some time ago we noted the organization in Spain of a 
confraternity of pious women, called “The Christian Modesty 
Crusade.” It had for its object the reform of current 
fashions in dress, and it began the publication of a monthly 
magazine for the promotion. of that purpose. The London 
Daily Telegraph, in an article devoted to Spain, gives an ex- 
traordinary interpretation of this project. It informs its 
readers that “the Spanish Woman is idle and ignorant. The 
burning questions of feminism interest her very little, and 
home life still constitutes her sole interest.” A conclusive 
proof of this ignorance is advanced. “There is a story of a 
servant girl who, on being asked the names of the days of 
the week, replied: ‘I do not know them, but my father knew 
them by heart.’ And she was astonished that one head could 
hold so much knowledge!” To draw the Spanish woman out 
of this deplorable ignorance, proceeds the British paper re- 
ferred to, Cardinal Aguirre has established the fashion jour- 
nal, being not only the author of the idea, but the founder, 
director—in fact, the soul—of the periodical. 
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The Madrid correspondent of the Jrish Catholic says that 
this has called forth the protests and caustic criticism of the 
serious Spanish press, who regard it as a typical sample of 
the English outlook on Spain. One of the most prominent 
Madrid journals, the A.B.C., amongst other things, says: 
“Spain is about as well known to the educated classes in Eng- 
land as the Congo or Somaliland. The legend of a Spain, 
ignorant, fanatical and cruel, such as the contemporary 
writers of the Invincible Armada painted it, still holds the 
mind of the English people. The Inquisition, Prescott’s His- 
tories of Spanish America, and bull fights, are the three points 
on which is based the knowledge of Spain possessed by the 
majority of the English.” The A4.B.C. points out that Eng- 
land is not in a particularly strong position to attack the 
standards of female culture in other countries. “England is 
the only country in the world where women destroy public 
correspondence, set fire to buildings, derail trains, and prac- 
tise other forms of terrorism, which in backward Spain are 
exclusively monopolized by anarchists.” 

Mer. Farges, who recently exposed the Modernist fallacies 
in Henri Bergson’s “Creative Evolution,’ has received a 
letter from his Eminence Cardinal Merry del Val, addressed 
to him by direction of the Pope, which says: 

“In the presence of the false theories of this new philoso- 
phy that must strike at the great principles, the truth ac- 
quired by traditional philosophy, it is necessary to raise an 
authoritative voice to unmask and confute this error, to com- 
bat this poison of philosophic modernism, the more fatal and 
noxious because it is veiled, subtle and seductive. And this 
you have accomplished with the competence that is recog- 
nized by all in a work of calm criticism, impartial and ob- 
jective. The Holy Father rejoices with you in this because 
you have added to the series of your philosophical works a 
work which is destined to be of benefit to the souls of the 
young, especially, preserving them from the harm caused 
by these erroneous doctrines, leading them back to the truth 
and directing them towards the safe light of traditional 
philosophy.” 





Practical hints for the organization of Catholic Women’s 
societies are given by Father J. Wessel, who in his pamphlet, 
“Wie organisiert man Jungfrauen and Miitter in kirchliche 
Vereine?” briefly gathers together the results of his own 
experience. The methods suggested by him will prove novel 
and valuable. The work is brief and to the point. It is pub- 
lished by the Volksvereins-Verlag of M.Gladbach. Price, 25 pf. 
From the same publishing house comes likewise a pamphlet 
upon settlement work, “Die Settlementsbewegung,” by Dr. 
Bruno Rauecker. It deals historically and practically with 
this popular movement, in which England and America have 
hitherto been in advance of Germany. Those interested in 
the subject would do well to procure this booklet. (Price, 
40 pf.) “Baden und Schwimmen” is another work likewise 
published by the Volksvereins-Verlag. It treats in the most 
exhaustive way the question of bathing and swimming as 
applied to the care of the young, and suggests plans for the 
erection of suitable buildings and basins for this purpose. 
Price, 80 pf. 

“Midshipman Days,” by Roger West (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co.), is a clean, stirring, well-written story of Annapolis, 
Besides conveying a good idea of the life and discipline of 
America’s naval school and the toils, troubles and triumphs 
of Uncle Sam’s cadets, it carries a wholesome lesson, which 
is bound to impress itself on the reader for it is interwoven 
in the thread of the plot. Geoffrey, a spoiled but brilliant 
youth, finds Annapolis discipline disagreeable, and a dispo- 








sition to “gouge” at examinations and to “funk” in moments 
of danger gets him into trouble with his fellows; but he has 
a supply of elemental character unknown to him, and the 
training of the Annapolis system and its cadets help him to 
draw it out, conquer his weaknesses and become a man. It 
is a convincing story, and helpful to others than cadets. 

We have received several inquiries about Dr. MacCaffrey’s 
“History of the Catholic Church for Colleges and Schools.” 
It is published by M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin, of whom Ben- 
ziger is the American agent. 


The Macmillan Company of London has sent out an elaborate 
advertisement of “Father Ralph,” containing favorable notices 
of that slanderous anti-Catholic and anti-Irish publication from 
London Protestant papers and similar sources. The thing is 
false without and within. The name of the writer is not Gerald 
O’Donovan as the title alleges, but that of an apostate priest, 
who, after being unfrocked for cause took a wife, and made a 
living in London under the auspices of Protestant societies. 
Macmillan’s exploitation of such a man and his malignant anti- 
Catholic emanations, should give pause to Catholic writers and 
readers who patronize that house. 

From the press of Frederick Pustet, New York, comes a 
German translation of the new Psalter, “Das Psalterium des 
RO6mischen Brevieres,” by Joseph Schmidt, a priest of the 
Diocese of Regensburg. The neatly bound volume embraces 
likewise the Ordinarium, the Bulla of Pope Pius X, and the 
rubrics—all rendered into German. Price, sixty cents. 

We have already, in a preceding number, referred to 
Joseph Kipper’s pamphlet upon the Socialistic Young Peo- 
ple’s Movement in Germany, “Die socialistische Jugendbe- 
wegung in Deutschland.” issued by the Volksverein of M. 
Gladbach. A second and augmented edition has now ap- 
peared, This movement in Germany, as in our own country, 
naturally partakes of the irreligiousness as well as of the 
economic principles of Socialism in general. The price of 
the volume is 60 pf. 


To the series of brochures dealing with the constitution, 
government and political economy of the various modern 
nations a new pamphlet has been added, “Die Tiirkei,” by 
Dr. Franz Schmidt. It is sold for 40 pf. by the Volksvereins- 
Verlag of M. Gladbach. The booklet will be of value to all 
who desire information upon this subject from an historic 
and economic as well as from a constitutional point of view. 
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EDUCATION 
Catholic Education in the United States 


The part played by the Catholic Church and its Teaching 
Orders in educating young men and young women in this 
country was the subject of a very eulogistic article which 
appeared in the New York Sun of August 30. The article, 
covering a full page of this great metropolitan daily, pre- 
sents an admirable review of the share taken by Catholics 
in the development of educational work in the United States, 
and, while most of the ground it covers is already well known 
to the Catholic body, it is gratifying to find a secular journal 
ready to give the measure of unstinted praise which L. E. 
Tucker, the Sun’s School Editor, cordially concedes to the 
system that has been built up through the generous sacri- 
fices of our co-religionists. So sincere is the writer’s praise 
that it may be well to preserve some of it—secular journals 
are not always quite so ready as is the Sun’s editor to recog- 
nize the merit of our work in the educational field. 

“Education,” the article says, “has played a most important 
part in the history of the United States, and one of its most 
interesting chapters is the one concerning Catholic education. 
‘The greatest religious fact in the United States to-day,’ says 
Bishop Spalding, ‘is the Catholic school system, maintained 
without any aid except from the people who love it.’ It is 
a vast system, comprising more than 1,000,000 pupils, than 
20,000 teachers. than $100,000,000 worth of property, and with 
an annual expenditure of more than $15,000,000. Its organ- 
ization is national yet.diocesan, and it combines religious in- 
struction with a curriculum equal in its number and flexi- 
bility of subjects as well as methods of teaching to that of 
the public school system.” 

That Catholics are not particularly eager in the cause of 
education, that they are positively opposed to the spread 
of what we have come to term the “common schools” is a 
calumny that used to pass unquestioned; even to-day there 
are not lacking among us men and women, little conversant 
with facts. who rashly repeat the malicious charge. Evi- 
dently the writer of the contribution in the Sun is acquainted 
with the records and is not averse to using them. “There 
has existed always,” it says, “a direct relation between the 
growth of the Catholic Church and the growth of Catholic 
schools. The school teacher followed closely the missionary 
and the explorer. Wherever Catholic settlements were 
formed there also were found Catholic churches, and beside 
the church the school was always stationed. So close has 
always been this helpful church and school relationship that 
it is impossible to disassociate the history of the one from 
the history of the other. Moreover, the Catholic school sys- 
tem of this country is an offshoot of Catholic school systems 
in Europe. The first Catholic teachers were graduates of the 
Catholic institutions of Europe, and the orders and schools 
which they established here were so far as possible duplicates 
of European orders and schools. The fundamental things 
that the Christian school stands for and around which it 
builds its system of education are: (1) Moral training or 
the education of the will; (2) the educative value of re- 
ligious knowledge, and (3) the psychological importance of 
surrounding the growing child with a religious atmosphere.” 

The history of Catholic school work within the limits of 
the territory now known as the United States began, it 
tells us, following standard authorities, nearly forty years 
before the opening of the oldest schools in the English colo- 
nies—the School of the Reformed Dutch Church established 
in New Amsterdam (now New York) in 1633, and the Bos- 
ton Latin School founded im 1636. It was in 1598, as we 


know, that Don Juan de Orate took possession of the dis- 
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trict now known as New Mexico in the name of the King 
of Spain, and with him there came from Mexico seven 
Franciscan friars, who were left in the chief tribal towns to 
convert the natives and to open schools for their education. 
In view of the self-gratulation of the modern vocationalists 
who plume themselves on their fancied new discoveries in 
educational training it may not be amiss to recall what these 
friars achieved in those distant days. 

“The education given by the Franciscan Fathers in New 
Mexico,” says the Sun, consisted of reading, writing and cate- 
chism, with an emphasis on vocal and instrumental music. 
After the ninth year the curriculum became largely indus- 
trial in character. The girls were taught sewing, spinning 
and other household arts, and the boys received instruction 
in all the common trades of the laboring man.” 

Following this beginning the Sun review sketches the story 
of the educational work fostered by the Franciscans and the 
Jesuits in the Spanish-American possessions down to the 
days of the revolution, and it quotes this striking statement 
of Blackmar in his book, “Spanish Colonization in the South- 
west”. “History records no better work ever accomplished 
in modern times for an inferior race.” 

Similarly eulogistic is the Sun’s account of the Ursulines, 
who, ten in number, early in the eighteenth century came 
from France to take charge of the education of the girls of 
the New Orleans Colony. These Sisters, he affirms, have the 
“honor of being the first professional elementary school 
teachers in the United States,” as they have the honor, too, 
of having established the first convent school for girls within the 
present limits of the country. 

The Jesuit schools of Maryland, begun as early as 1634, by 
Father Andrew White, in the settlement of Lord Baltimore’s 
colony at old St. Mary’s, receive their word of praise; and, 
when these were suppressed during an era of persecution, 
the article recounts how a later educational effort was made 
in Eastern Maryland. Many famous names are found on 
the list of graduates of this latter school, among them such 
distinguished ones as John Carroll, first Archbishop of Balti- 
more; Leonard Neale, Carroll’s successor in that venerable 
See, and Charles Carroll of Carrollton, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. Continuing his sketch 
of the part played by Catholics in educational work in pre- 
revolution days, the Sun writer describes the favorable op- 
portunity afforded the Jesuits to open schools in Pennsyl- 
vania by the friendly attitude of the Quakers in that colony 
Curiously enough the name of Edward 
Douglas White, the present Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, is linked with that early story—in 1767 his great- 
grandfather, James White, by bequeathing the sum of £50 
(equal to two hundred and fifty dollars) “toward a school- 
house, became the first lay benefactor of Catholic schools in 
Pennsylvania.” “Philadelphia,” runs the sketch, “was at that 
time the largest and richest Catholic parish in the United 
States, and the free school of St. Mary’s in that parish has 
been called the ‘mother school’ of all the parochial schools 
in all of the English colonies.” 

Of course the changes incident to the rupture of the rela- 
tions theretofore existing between the colonies and the 
mother country were not without immense influence upon 
the part Catholics sustained in the school development of 
the country. 

“The immediate effect of the Revolutionary War upon 
Catholic education was excellent,” says the Sun. “Religious 
persecution of the Catholic orders at once ceased, unjust laws 
were repealed and increasing immigration caused them to 
steadily increase in numbers. The clergy exiled by the 
French Revolution came in great numbers to America, and 
were of incalculable benefit in assisting the religious in edu- 
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cational fields. In 1791 a college was founded at Georgetown, 
and the Sulpicians founded St. Mary’s Seminary at Baltimore 
for the training of priests. These two institutions are re- 
garded as the parent institution of the Catholic college and 
of the Catholic seminary in the United States.” 

With the details of the work accomplished under the new 
and freer conditions following the Revolution most Catholics 
are fairly familiar. The growth of the existing parochial 
and high school system among us since Horace Mann, now 
more than three-quarters of a century ago, introduced the 
policy which later developed into the secular system of train- 
ing to-day followed in the public free schools of the land, 
needs no review. The story is succinctly told in the opening 
paragraph of this paper, and the tremendous figures neces- 
sary to outline the results achieved in the run of these years 





present fair reason for the pride with which Catholics view | 


the splendid edifice strong-built upon the foundation of a 
generosity and a spirit of sacrifice such as the world has 
never witnessed before. Contrary to the notion somewhat 
widely prevalent among men and women who are inclined 
to heed idle reports rather than use diligence in seeking the 
truth, these schools have never been lacking in a fine effi- 
ciency. From the beginning excellently trained teachers 
have directed their classes practically in every instance, and 
the success which almost invariably attends the efforts of the 
pupils of Catholic schools, where opportunity is given them 
to enter into competitive tests with pupils of the public 
schools, is proof enough of the standard these teachers have 
attained. The Sun does not fail to‘note this important fact: 
“The close connection,” it says, “of the Catholic orders 
with the European orders of which they were branches, and 
the fact that each Catholic order mentioned so far is simply 
a permanent organization of teachers who live a community 
life directed by the Church, combined to produce for the 
Catholic schools. better trained teachers than were available 
in those early days for the lay public schools. The Brothers 
and Sisters of each ‘order were obliged to pass through a 
membership training called a novitiate. A large part of the 
training given in this novitiate had to do with training for 
the teaching profession. Thus, each teaching order practically 
had its own normal or training school long before Horace 
Mann established the first normal school in Massachusetts.” 
Truly our Catholic people have attested their loyalty to 
the cause they champion! For their own children at least 
they stood ready always, at whatever cost, at whatever sacri- 
fice, to provide an education, which, while all-sufficient to fit 
them for earthly responsibilities, fits them also for their re- 
sponsibilities to God and to their own immortal souls. And 
this loyalty endures among us. As Archbishop Ireland re- 
cently wrote: “To the praise of Catholics, never heretofore 
did they take such concern in the religious training of their 
children as they do at the present time. As a body, they are 
wonderful in their adhesion to the voice of holy Church, and 
in the pecuniary sacrifices they make to affirm this adhesion. 
Never, heretofore, was there on the part of our Catholic 
people the outpouring of generosity which we witness to-day 
in the erection of school buildings, equal to the best in the 
land in all matters of useful and even elegant equipment; 
never was the outpouring of good will visible on all sides in 
sending pupils to fill the halls of these buildings. We thank 
our Catholic people; we pray the loving God to bless and 


reward them.” 
M. J. O’C. 





Beaven Hall, the new dormitory which has just been com- 
pleted for the Seniors of Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass., was blessed on September 8, by the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
D. Beaven, D.D.. Bishop of Springfield. The corner-stone of 





the building was laid a year ago and the hall was ready for 
occupancy when the Seniors returned for work on September 
15th. Beaven Hall, which was erected at a cost of $100,000 
through the munificence of the bishop and clergy of the 
Springfield diocese, is a handsome structure, four stories 
high, built of stone and brick, and containing 76 rooms and 
three large lecture halls. The new dormitory is for the ex- 
clusive use of the Seniors, and will relieve considerably the 
congestion from which Holy Cross has been suffering of 
late years owing to the large number of young men who have 
sought admission to the college. A new chapel for the stu- 
dents is now the great need of Holy Cross. 


THE DRAMA 
Dramatic Readings 


In view of the shocking condition of the stage, which, apart 
from its moral offensiveness offers nothing, or next to noth- 
ing, that might be described as dramatic art, the question 
naturally arises how are we going to guide the taste of the 
present generation, which has so commonly set before it 
the vilest and most vulgar vaudeville, and is being driven in 
troops to the omnipresent movies, which are so often objec- 
tionable and offensive. It is more than likely that even 
Shakespeare will soon be forgotten and those masterful 
dramas which hold such an essential place in English litera- 
ture will cease to be presented on the stage. 

The efforts at Shakespearean revivals, as every one knows, 
especially the managers who were rash enough to make the 
venture, have too often met with disaster, no matter how 
gorgeously the plays may have been staged or how exten- 
sively advertised. It is needless to point out that this con- 
dition of the popular taste is a very serious matter for those 
who are intrusted with the education of youth in our acade- 
mies, colleges, convents or high schools. For it implies a 
dislike for the most splendid literary heritage that we pos- 
sess, and its consequent result of a universal literary deteri- 
oration. It is idle to urge our young people to patronize only 
the great plays, for the opportunity seldom offers itself, or 
to attempt to act them on the college or academic stage, 
though some of those we have seen were most worthy of 
commendation. Something similar, something more fre- 
quent, something that will present a dozen such plays is 
needed. And for that end we can conceive nothing better, 
and we speak from personal knowledge, than to employ 
some distinguished reader who will interpret not only the 
great dramas but the best specimens of English literature. 
He must be a man of acknowledged ability, capable of dis- 
cerning the most delicate shade of thought, of reproducing 
correctly and adequately the features of the personages of 
the play or poem, and of portraying without rant or extrava- 
gant declamation their feelings and passions in conformity 
with the conception of the author. 

None of the older people among us who were privileged 
to hear the elder Bellew can fail to remember the thrill of 
delight that swept through the audience who flocked to the 
hall where he stood on the stage before the crimson cur- 
tain and recited his exquisite selections from the master- 
pieces of literature; and no one went away without the con- 
sciousness of having had a new light shed upon passages 
that had been read perhaps a thousand times before but had 
not been until then fully understood or appreciated. But far 
above Bellew, we venture to say, is one who, although a 
contemporary of his, is still happily living in all the vigor 
of his earlier years and is still giving to his delighted audi- 
ences his interpretations of dramatic and other poetry. We 
mean Sidney Woollett, who was far more popular in Eng- 
land and America than ever Bellew was. It would be difficult, 
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for instance, to have a more cultured audience than that 
Horticultural Hall in Boston as far 
back as 1875 to hear him. There were such men as Oliver 
Wendell Homes, Henry W. Longfellow, Phillips Brooks, 
Wendell Phillips, Edward Everett Hale, Nathaniel Thayer, 
Charles Francis Adams and a throng of others scarcely less 
conspicuous. Not only did they express their feelings tu- 
multuously at the end of the various readings but they united 
in a written memorial to express their admiration for his 


which crowded the 


marvelous memory, his powers of voice and feature, his in- 
terpretation of the subtlest and profoundest sentiments, and 
his portrayal of most conflicting emotions and outbursts of 
tremendous passion. 

Similarly in England, Gladstone, Browning, Henry James, 
Alma-Tadema, Bancroft, the nobility and princesses of the 
blood came repeatedly to hear him. “To my thinking,” said 
a very competent critic, “Sidney Woollett stands at the head 
of the interpreters of English poetry.” The most astonish- 
ing thing about it is that he never uses even a scrap of paper, 
and whether it is an entire drama, or a long poem of Tenny- 
son, or a modern play, he never misses a line, never slips on 
a word, and without any adventitious stage fittings or cos- 
tume acts the entire play or interprets the whole poem. 
There is besides a very practical educational result. He im- 
parts to his audience a better understanding of the meaning 
of the author than could be given by the most experienced 
His literary discernment and power of expressing 
We speak from personal experience when 


professor. 
it are umerring. 
we say that no more efficient adjunct for the professor could 
be obtained in our academies and colleges for the study of 
literature than such interpretations, and incidentally no 
better obstacle could be erected against the degenerated 
taste of to-day which the younger people among us will not 
only develop but carry to greater lengths than it has already 
reached unless we contrive some means of averting the dis- 


aster 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Workingman’s Home 


\s we have said before, the housing of the workingman 
is perhaps the most serious problem of social economics to- 
day. What the workers need is contentment, to which noth- 
ing conduces more than a comfortable home suitable to 
one’s condition. In the country and in the smaller towns, as 
we have shown. this is comparatively easy to provide, but 
in the large cities the working classes find nothing harder 
The problem has many phases of which one is 
the purely sanitary. So inspectors visit the tenements to 
report on the plumbing, the air and water supply, etc. This 
is good work; and if the inspectors have enough judgment 
to divide responsibility in the matter between landlord and 


to obtain. 


tenant, so that the delinquencies of each may be corrected, 
it is as nearly perfect as the state of the case permits. 

But sanitary correction, though it lessens a danger for the 
whole community, is not going to provide the workingman 
with a proper home. The landlord, whether a private person, 
a corporation, a cooperative society, or the community at 
large, holds his tenemerts as an investment. If he has to spend 
money on them to comply with the demands of sanitary 
laws, the tenant has to pay a higher rent. The chief ad- 
vantage coming to the tenant from the substitution of co- 
operative or municipal ownership for individual or corporate, 
is that the investment will not have to pay more than a mod- 
erate interest, say five per cent. But so long as the working- 
man lives on city lands of large value, he will have to pay a 
high rent. This is enough to show that the reducing of the 
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number of inhabitants per acre of such lands is not the way 
to provide the workingman with a proper home. Some are 
shocked at hearing how in some slums the population is be- 
tween 400 and 500 per acre. That so many live in slums is 
shocking. That such a number live on an acre of high-priced 
land is not so, provided they live in proper houses. As a 
matter of fact 435 persons to the acre would give each 100 
square feet were they on the surface only. Supposing they 
lived in two-story houses, and allowing half the area for 
yards and streets, each man, woman and child would have 
100 square feet of floor room. If they lived in well-built ten- 
story buildings with elevators and roof gardens, there is no 
reason why there should not be.a thousand persons to the 
acre, or even more. 

Still the rents’ would be high, not higher necessarily than 
those of a decently purified slum, but high out of all propor- 
tion to the wages earned. Here is the real difficulty of the 


question. Naturally, the house should be the least of one’s 
expenditures. It is built once for all, and the labor of keep- 


ing it in repair would be but a small part of the year’s work. 
Clothing, which has to be renewed often, should cost more; 
while food, to be provided day by day, demands the greatest 
part of one’s energies. As things are now, a sum, excessive 
if wages be considered, has to be set apart month by month 
to pay for shelter, and consequently the family is often 
stinted in food and clothing, to say nothing of the impossi- 
bility of that provision for the future which prudence de- 
mands. To reduce that sum as much as he can the working- 
man lives in unsuitable surroundings to the destruction of all 
content. 

The house, therefore, is not so much the problem, as the 
land. To settle it the workingman should be relieved of 
the burden of paying interest on land values, the more so 
as these are determined by many other causes than the de- 
mand for sites for workingmen’s homes. How can this relief 
be obtained? A great deal of money is spent on parks; a 
great deal is, it seems, about to be spent in many places on 
“the city beautiful.” Parks, in moderation, are good; bat 
why should many acres be given over, for instance, to ducks 
and swans and to the breeding of mosquitos, or to golf links 
and the like while the workingman is paying a ground rent 
far beyond his means? If the money to be spent on a very 
doubtful “beautifying” were used to acquire more land, if 
loans were raised, not for the multiplication of things less 
useful, but for the acquiring of suburban tracts, a real step 
would be made towards a solution of the problem. Such 
lands could be turned over to the unions on long leases per- 
petually renewable at a nominal rent. These would have to 
build and keep in repair approved dwellings, to be rented to 
their members at a price merely paying expenses and mu- 
nicipal taxes, to be determined by competent auditors. Shops 
for supplying household needs and such like could be rented 
at a just profit and the income thus obtained would make up 
for the lack of returns from sites granted for churches and 
schools. Thus, the workingman would have a suitable home 
at a reasonable rent. The unions, too, busied in the admin- 
istration of these settlements, would broaden out and no 
longer occupy themselves exclusively in the perennial quarrel 
between capital and labor. Indeed, a great part of the occa- 
sions of this quarrel would be taken away. At present, when 
the workingman feels the pinch of poverty, he sees no other 
relief than the compelling the employer to raise his wages. 
Relieved of the excessive rent he now pays, that pinch would 
not be felt so often. We should see a revival to some extent 
of the old municipalities which were the safeguard of their 
members. 

Difficult as this might be in the case of older cities, it is 
not impossible. In the new cities growing up in new lands, 
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it would mean nothing more than the foresight that would 
reserve for workingmen’s homes a few tracts of prairie or 
forest land. We recommend their authorities to exercise 
this foresight before it is too late. It would pay them well. 
No means could be devised better suited to attract to them 


the workingman and his employer. 
H. W. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 
The Gould-Castellane Marriage 


Although we dealt at length with the Gould-Castellane case, 
in our issue of September 13, so much misinformation has been 
circulated about it in the secular press, that a further service 
will be done in the cause of truth, by reprinting the following 
excellent summary of the situation from Rome of August 30: 

“The Judgment of the Rota in the Boni-Castellane marriage 
case, which we recently published at length in these columns, 
seems to have quite an abnormal interest for journalism. Not 
only the Italian and French newspapers, but also those of the 


English-speaking world, have been busily discussing it. What 
a pity they do not write with more knowledge. They would do 
well to bear in mind that matrimony is a contract. For the 

If these 


validity of contracts, all law requires specific conditions. 
conditions are not observed, any legal tribunal will and must 
pronounce a contract null. Every day the civil tribunals of all 
countries declare contracts null, when it is shown that the con- 
ditions required by law for their validity have not been observed. 
Nobody is surprised. Nobody protests. Such judgments of the 
civil courts are regarded as a matter of course. But apparently 
the ecclesiastical tribunals may not do what the civil tribunals 
do without question or demur. If in an ecclesiastical tribunal it 
is clearly established that the conditions required for the validity 
of the matrimonial contract have not been observed, the tribunal 
has no option but to declare the contract null. There can be no 
such thing as a dissoluble marriage. Matrimony is of its essence 
an indissoluble contract. If one or both of the parties expressly 
intends to contract, not an indissoluble, but a dissoluble mar- 
riage, there is and there can be no marriage at all. It is merely 
a question of proof. And it seems clear from the evidence that 
Miss Gould expressly and formally intended not to contract an 
indissoluble marriage. The lady now states, it seems, that she 
was not cited for the second trial of the case; but the judgment 
itself states that she was cited and that she spurned the citation. 
Whom are we to believe? The lady in her evidence at the first 
trial of the case made statements which have been conclusively 
proved not to be true.” 


The I. W. W. Strikes 


In the issue for August the Electrical Worker, the official 
journal of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
has the following editorial on the I. W. W. strikes: 

“Something was wrong in the silk factories 
Something is wrong in any industry where improved methods 
of production bring additional burdens to employes. Four 
months ago the silk workers left these factories. They had made 
no demands upon the manufacturers; they were trustfully and 
confidingly following leaders who told them they ‘must hit the 
other fellow before he is ready.. They added: ‘When the men 
are out it will be soon enough to consider demands and every 
one will have an equal chance.’ So they went out, they knew 
not whither, believing they would be able to shake off the grip 
of poverty and increasing exactions, buoyed up by fair promises 
that violence and demonstration of destructive strength would 
put fear into the hearts of the manufacturers, and that in but a 


of Paterson. 
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little while their wrongs would be righted. Week after week has 
gone; misery and suffering have come in abundance—a side of 
the strike story that is so seldom written and little understood by 
those who have not steeled their souls for a contest that will 
test endurance to the utmost. It is a story that does not deal 
with the picturesque, but one in whose homely details one daily 
sees the signs of undernourishment in spare bodies, the strained, 
hungry faces, and not infrequently the consuming flame of the 
spirit that seems to burn more madly and defiantly as it becomes 
unfettered by flesh. It is the story told with such silent elo- 
quence by dark, squalid, and fetid rooms called homes. Through 
them one can feel stalking the gaunt spectre, fear—fear that 
clutches the heart lest sickness come upon them in their dire need 
and steal away their dear ones because their hands were helpless, 
empty. 

“We are not averse to inaugurating a fight, even a struggle of 
the unorganized, if there is some assurance that better things 
will come of it or that constructive results can be evolved. 
Leadership aiming at constructive policies and purposes is in 
strong contrast to leadership which lures the workers into un- 
wise undertakings by holding out the belief that their past suf- 
ferings can be abolished forever, and that the workers can imme- 
diately become the dominators of the situation. Such leadership 
is due to ignorance, to failure to understand industrial condi- 
tions and forces. It results in perversion of opportunities; it 
fritters away powers and resources; it brings heartache and suf- 
fering to the workers without any beneficial, tangible result, and 
causes them to lose faith in the cause of Labor and in their own 
power to accomplish anything. It causes the workers to lose 
confidence in the efficacy of organized and associated effort, and 
in utter despair to become the unresisting victims of aroused 
and tyrannical employers who can easily overcome resistance 
and deny just demands under such leadership and eventually 
completely disrupt the organization itself. 

“It takes courage of soul to enter the shadows of such a fight 
and a sobering, steadying responsibility should rest upon the 
leaders. But neither wisdom nor sobriety has characterized 
those who dashed into the problems of Paterson and. promised 
to work immediate transtormation. Men and women have gone 
among perturbed suffering workers and inflamed their sense of 
injustice, found the feeling for revolt and incited the expectation 
of impossible results from mere agitation without practical or- 
ganization. The workers have nobly done their part, have stood 
their ground with pathetic -confidence in the hopes aroused by 
the frothy word-mongers—their mis-leaders. And what has been 
accomplished? Employers refuse to meet with men who loudly 
proclaim that one strike is but a prelude to another and another 
and so on, and they will not abide by the terms of any agreement 
for a month, for a day, aye, even for an hour longer than suits 
their convenience. : 

“The story of the Paterson strike is but the repetition of all 
the strikes that have been led by the so-called I. W. W. leaders. 
Their strikes are not called to secure reform and betterment but 
for the purpose of transforming society at one fell swoop. They 
seek to instill-a wild, unreasoning frenzy into the hearts of the 
workers that they can be immediately transported from despond 
to Utopia. They mislead the toilers into striking for impossible 
ideals and leave them betrayed and helpless at the mercy of 
vengeful employers. It is a fearful responsibility to lead op- 
pressed, burdened toilers into still greater suffering and to fail to 
guide them to better things—to feel that the weeks of suffering 
have only given one more twist to weary, perhaps despairing 
hearts. The infinite pathos of ignorance—inexperience on.the 
part of these workers, mostly from foreign lands, and the terrible 
consequences from reckless inculcation of false principles and 
unworkable methods! Resentment at such needless suffering 
often tempts the use of vengeance and drastic measures against 
those responsible. However, we know the only wise course is 
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to substitute the true for the false and to drive mischief-makers 
away by disseminating more complete understanding. The work 
awaiting the labor movement is great and urgent. Much has 
been done, but demands and opportunities increase with the 
changes in the affairs of men. Now, more than ever before, do 
we need to sound clearly and insistently our slogan—Agitate, 
Educate, Organize! The trade union movement of America has 
hope and cheer for those who toil and sweat under weary 
burdens.” 


PERSONAL 


Rev. James Joseph O'Meara, S.J., on September 8 the 
Feast of Our Lady’s Nativity, celebrated the golden jubilee 
of his entrance into the Society of Jesus in St. Xavier 
Church, Cincinnati, of whose parochial staff he has been an 
efficient and devoted member for the past four years. The 





Reverend jubilarian was the recipient of cordial greetings | 


from many distinguished members of his own Order, from 
secular priests and from men prominent in the professions 
in Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha and Cincinnati, since his 1s 
the rare honor of having spent twenty-six years of service 
in the class-room before he was designated by Superiors to 
give himself to the immediate cure of souls in parish work. 


I myself have been unjustly accused and condemned without 
proper hearing, upon unreliable reports, by a mass meeting, 
called by the Mayor of Lead and attended in greater part by the 
dependents of the company. 

Our heavily burdened Parish, is now about forced to suspend 
its Parochial School and abandon its Church activities, since it 
is facing bankruptcy, because of existing conditions. 

Though it has suggested that the trouble is due to the in- 
fluence of secret oath bound Societies, I am inclined to believe 


| that the refusal of the Company to grant Sunday rest, is due to . 


a policy of dividing its employees, so as to make it impossible 
for them to combine or organize. 

I most respectfully appeal, therefore, to you and to the Cath- 
olics, as well as to ail fair minded citizens of this country, to 
assist me in securing a thorough investigation by the State and 
Federal authorities, as requested by me, of the conditions in 
Lead that impede the work of religion and have caused me to 
live in exile from my See City. 

Only Conscience, extreme necessity and God’s Grace give me 
the courage to face such odds, in attacking one of the greatest 


| menaces to religion and society—the growing desecration of 


In the cities named, at different periods, he had formed | 
many youths now holding honorable place in their chosen 


callings, and his repute was high for success in training | 4,4 vicinity has been organized as the result of the refusal 


those entrusted to his charge in classics and mathematics. 


worthy priest’s earlier days: 

“Father O’Meara was born at Nenagh, Tipperary, Ireland. 
On his father’s death the family moved over to Liverpool. 
He was educated at Stonyhurst College, in L.ancashire, and 
finishing Rhetoric with Mathematical and Classical Honors 
gained at the London University, he entered the English 
Novitiate at Roehampton, under Rev. Alfred Weld, S.J., the 
Master of Novices, September 8, 1863. 

“The following year, Father De Smet, the Indian Mission- 
ary, called to ask for recruits, and Father Weld, who had be- 
come Provincial, generously offered all who volunteered. The 
missionary’s appeal was generously answered, and with 
twelve recruits for the Red Indians, of whom five were Bel- 
gians, four Hollanders, and three Irishmen from Roehamp- 
ton, Father De Smet made his last voyage across the At- 
lantic in June, 1865. These were a jovial company, in so 
much that they passed for an opera troupe on the train com- 
ing West; and they were quite an addition to the Novitiate 
at Florissant in those days. But to-day only two remain, 
Father Lagae, of the Holy Family Church, Chicago, and 
Father O’Meara himself.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Right Rev. Bishop of Lead, South Dakota, has issued the 
following circular letter :— 


Rapip City, South Dakota, September 7th, 1913. 


To Their Eminences the Cardinals, 
To the Most Rev. Archbishops and 
To the Rt. Rev. Bishops of the United States, 


Venerable Brethren:—Because I dared to do my duty and 
placed the responsibility upon the Homestake Mining Company 
of Lead, for the flagrant and habitual desecration of Sunday, 
which threatens the very existence of religion and morality in 
that community, the Catholics of Lead have been seriously 
intimidated and many have been coerced into signing a paper, 
accusing me of misrepresentation and grave injustice to the 


company. 


the Sunday. 
Very respectfully, 
HJos. F. Buscu, Bishop of Lead. 


A Federation of Catholic Women Societies of Cincinnati 


. gr ; ; | of the Federation of Catholic Societies of Hamilton County, 
The Catholic Telegraph gives these interesting details of the | 


O., to allow the women societies to affiliate on an equal 
footing with the men societies. The new Federation, which 
has the permission and approval of Archbishop Moeller, 
starts with a membership of about four thousand women. 
Works of religion, education, charity and social reform will 
be taken up. The Federation, at its inaugural meeting, went 
on record as opposing the extreme style of women’s dress 
of to-day. The President is Miss Anna C. Minogue, asso- 


| ciate editor of the Catholic Telegraph. 











The Foreign Mission Seminary at Maryknoll, Ossining, 
N. Y., has received word from Rangoon, Lower Burmah, 
India, of the death of Father Edward Butard, who was 
stricken with leprosy about nine years ago. After a resi- 
dence of thirteen years on the mission, he had been allowed 
to return to France, and while conversing with his sister, a 
Religious of the Sacred Heart, now in this country, he dis- 
covered the fatal spots on the back of his hand. He imme- 
diately returned to Burmah without visiting his family to 
say good-bye. The disease gained gradually but was occa- 
sionally retarded. Some eight months ago the Holy Father 
sent him a special permission to offer the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass while sitting. The priest’s mother died a few years 
ago with no knowledge of her son’s affliction. 





For the first time in more than a century a Chapter Gen- 
eral has been held in the German Province of the Dominican 
Order. It opened on August 28, in the Priory of Trans- 
Cedron, at Venloo, Holland. Each of the twenty-nine prov- 
inces was represented by two delegates, and the Chapter was 
presided over by Very Rev. Father Cormler, the seventy- 
sixth Prior-General of the Order since its formation in 1216 
by St. Dominic. Father Cormier travelled from Rome to 
preside at this meeting. The Priory of Trans-Cedron, in 
Venloo, belongs to the German province. Following the 
Treaty of Luneville, the Priories of the Holy Empire were 
secularized and their property distributed to French and 
German princes, Government officials and military men. 

















